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HOW I WENT TO SEA. 


How many years ago is it, I wonder, when, 
resenting some boyish grievance, deeply and 
irrecoverably irate at some fancied injury, 
wounded and exacerbated in my tenderest 
feelings, I ran away from school with the hard, 
determined, unalterable intention of going on 
the tramp and then going to sea? The curtain 
has fallen years ago, and the lights have been 
_ out long since, on that portion of my 
iistory. The door of the theatre has been 
long locked and the key lost where ¢hat play 
was acted. Let us break the door open now 
and clear away the cobwebs. 

About that time there must have been 
an epidemic, I think, for running away at 
Mr. Bogryne’s establishment, Bolting House, 
Ealing. “ Chivying” we called it. We had 
three or four Eton boys among us, who 
had carried out so well the maxim of Floreat 
Etona at that classic establishment, that they 
had flourished clean out of it ; and—whether 
it was they missed the daily flogging, (Mr. 
Bogryne was tender-hearted) or the fagging, 
or the interminable treadmill on the Gradus ad 
Parnassum (we were more commercial than 
classical)—they were always running away. 
One boy “ chivied” in consequence of a com- 
pulsory small-tooth comb on Wednesday 
evenings—he wouldn’t have minded it, he 
said, if it had been on Saturdays. Another 
fled his Alma Mater because he was obliged 
to eat fat, and another because he could not 
get fat enough. Spewloe, our biggest boy, 
—who was the greatest fool and the best car- 
penter of his age I ever knew—caught the 
chivying disease of the Etonians, and was 
continually absconding. He was always 
being brought back in a chaise-cart at 
breakfast-time, and spoiling our breakfast 
with his shrieks (he was fifteen, and bellowed 
like a bull) while undergoing punishment. 
They beat him, and he ran away the more 
They took away his clothes, and he ran away 
the next day in the French master’s panta- 
loons (crimson crossbars on an orange ground), 
and the knife-boy’s jacket. They tried kind- 
ness with him, and fed him with large blocks 
| ,of plum cake and glasses of ginger wine, but 
still he ran away. They rivetted a chain on 


him with a huge wooden log attached to it, as | 


if he had been a donkey; but he ran off 








next day, log and all, and was found browsing 
ina bode, like an animal as he was. At last 
they sent for his uncle, a fierce Being connected 
with the East Indies in a blue surtout and 
white duck trowsers ; so starched and stiff and 
cutting, that his legs looked, as he walked, 
like a pair of shears. He took Spewloe away ; 
but what he did with him I know not, for he 
never revealed the secrets of his prison-house. 
I saw him again, years afterwards, in a cab, 
with a tiger; his foolish face decorated with 
such tight whiskers and moustaches, such a 
tight neckcloth, such tight boots and gloves 
and stays, that he could scarcely move. [I 
believe he went into the army and to India, to 
fight the Affghans. I hope they proved less 
terrible to him than Bogryne, and that he did 
not run away from them. 

I think, were I to be put upon my affirm- 
ation relative to the cause of my running away 
from Mr. Bogryne’s establishment, and going 
on tramp, that I should ane it to the account 
of the Pie. There was a dreadful pie for dinner 
every Monday; a meat pie with a stony 
crust that did not break ; but split into scaly 
layers, with horrible lumps of gristle inside, 
and such strings of sinew (alternated by lumps 
of flabby fat) as a ghoule might use as a 
rosary. We called it kitten pie—resurrection 
opie pie—dead man’s pie. We cursed it 

y night, we cursed it by day: we wouldn’t 
stand it, we said; we would write to our 
friends ; we would go to sea. Old Bogryne 
(we called him “ old” as an insulting adjec- 
tive, as a disparaging adjective, and not at 
all with reference to the affection and respect 
due to age)—old Bogryne kept Giggleswick 
the monitor seven hours on a form with the 
= before him; but Giggleswick held out 

ravely, and would not taste of the accursed 
food. He beat Clitheroe (whose father sup- 
plied the groceries to the establishment, and 
who was called in consequence “ Ginger ”) 
like a sack, for remarking, sneeringly, to the 
cook, that he (Bogryne) never ate any of the 
pie himself, and that he knew the reason wh UP 
Candyman, my chum, found a tooth in the 
pie one day—a dreadful double-tooth. Who 
was going to stop in a school where they fed 
you with double-teeth ? This, combined with 
the tyranny of the dancing-master, some diffi- 
culties connected with the size of the breakfast 
roll, and others respecting the conjugation ot 
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the confiscation of a favourite hockey stick— 
for which I had given no less a sum than four- 
pence anda copy of Philip Quarll—drove 
me to desperation. I “chivied” with the full 
intention of walking to Portsmouth, and 
going to sea. Lord help me ! 

One brigh} moonlight night I rose stealthily 
from my bed, dressed, and stole down stairs. 
I held my breath, and trod softly as I passed 
dormitory after dormitory; but all slept 
soundly. The French master—who was wont 
to decorate himself hideously at night with a 
green handkerchief round his head, and a 
night-garment emblazoned like the San 
benito of a victim of the Inquisition—gurgled 
and moaned as I passed his door: but he 
had a habit of choking himself in his sleep, 
aud I feared him not. Clitheroe, who slept 
under the last flight of stairs, was snoring like 
a barrel-organ; and Runks, his bedfellow, who 
was the best story-teller in the school, was 
telling idiotic tales, full of sound and fury 
signifying nothing, to himself in his slumbers. 
I crept across the playground cautiously, in 
the shadow of the wall. The play-shed; the 
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the verb rérrw, I strike (for, though we were|ink was scarcely dry on my fingers; the | 
commercial, we learnt Greek, hang it !), and} traces of yesterday’s ruler were yet fresh on 


[Conducted by 


es 
| 
| 


my knuckles; the dust ofthe 
adhered to my knees. | 

A bed next night at a London coffee. 
shop; a breakfast and a wild debauch on 
raspberry tarts and ginger-beer, very soon | 
brought my half-crown to twopence, and 
I felt a lowness of spirits and the want 
of stimulants. A penny roll and a saveloy 
brought me to zero. The accordion was a 
bed the next night, and a sausage-roll by way | 
of breakfast, the next morning. The many- 
bladed knife produced a mouthful of bread | 
and cheese and half-a-pint of beer for dinner, | 
Then, having nothing, I felt independent. 

By some strange intuitive education, I felt 
myself all at once a tramp, and looked at the 
journey to Portsmouth quite philosophically, | 
Curiously, when the produce of the, many: | 
bladed knife had been consumed and for. | 
gotten, and the want of another repast began | 
to be very unpleasantly remembered; it never | 
once occurred to.me to turn back, to seek as- | 
sistance from any friend or friend’s friend or | 
boy’s father with whom I had spent a holiday | 
in London, It never.struck me that if employ- 


playground | 





brick wall against which we were wont to|;ment were to be found at sea, there were | 


play “fives ;” the trim little gardens, three | docks and ships in London. 


I was bound for | 


ieet by four, where we cultivated mustard | Portsmouth—why I know not—but bound as 


and cress, and flowering plants which never 
flowered ; somehow seemed to glance reproach- 
fully at me as I stole out like a thief in the 
night. The tall gymnastic pole on which we 
climbed appeared to cast a loving, lingering 
shadow towards me, as if to bring me back. 
The sky was so clear, the moon was so bright, 
and the fleecy clouds were so calm and peace- 
ful as they floated by, that I half repented of 
my design and began to blubber. But the 
clock of Ealing church striking, called to mind 
the bell I hated most—the “ getting-up. bell.” 
The pie, the tooth, the dancing-master, the 
diminished roll, and the Greek verb, came 
trooping up; and, my unquenchable nautical 
ardour filling me with daring, I got over the 
low palings, and dropped into the high road 
on my way to'sea. 

Nobody was in my confidence. ‘Such friends 
and relatives as I had were far away, and I 
felt that “the world was all before me where 
to choose.” My capital.was not extensive. I 
had jacket, waistcoat,.and trousers with the 
etceteras, half-a~-crown in money, a curiously- 
bladed knife with a boat-hook and a corkscrew 
by way of rider, and an accordion. I felt. that, 
with these though, I had the riches of Peru. 

To this day I cannot imagine what the 
New Police could have been about, that moon- 
light night, that they did not pounce upon 
me, many-bladed knife, accordion and all, long 
before I got to Hyde Park Corner. Nor can 
1 discover why Mr. Bogryne pursued me in a 
chaise-cart and sent foot runners after me 
up and down all roads save the very one I 
was walking quietly along. I must have 


looked so very like a runaway boy. The|and found myself to be a very black grimy boy. 


irredeemably as if [ had a passport made out | 
for that particular seaport, and the route was | 
not by any means to be deviated from. If the | 
London Docks were situated in New York, | 
and if Blackwall were the port of Bombay, 
they could not, in my mind, have been 
more unattainable for the purpose of goin 
to sea, than they were, only a mile or so off. 
I was not afraid of Mr. Bogryne. I seemed 
to have done with him ages ago. I had quite 
finished and settled up accounts with him; 
so it appeared tome. He, and the days when 
I wore clean linen, and was Master Anybody, 
with a name written in the fly-leaf ofa cipher- | 
ing-book; with a playbox, and with friends | 
to send me plum cakes and bright five-shilling | 
pieces, were fifty thousand miles away. They | 


jloomed in the distance, just as the burning | 


cities might have done to Lot’s wife, very | 
dimly indeed. 

It was Saturday ‘afternoon. I well re | 
member loitering some time about Vauxhall, 
and wondering whether that hot, dusty road 
—with the odours of half-a-dozen bone | 
boiling establishments coursing up and.down | 
it like siroceos—could be near the fairy.esta- 
blishment where there were always. fifty 
thousand additional lamps, and to which young | 
Simms at Bolting House had been—marvel- 
lous boy !—twice during the Midsummer | 
holidays. After listlessly counting the fat | 
sluggish barges on the river, and the tall 
dusty trees at Nine Elms (there was no 
way station there then), I set out walking, 
doggediy. I caught a glimpse of myself in the 
polished plate-glass window of a baker’s shop, 
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Vagabondism had already set its mark upon 


me. I looked, so long and:so earnestly, in at the | nation of a pair of leather gloves. 


baker’s window thatthe baker—a lean, spiky 
Scotchman, whose name (McCorquodale, in 
lean spiky letters above his shop-front) looked 
like himself, appeared to think I was me- 
ditating a bold border foray on his stock 
in trade, and rushed at me so fiercely round 
his counter with a bread-tin, that I fled like a 
young gazelle. I plodded down the Wands- 
worth road, blushing very much as I passed 
people in clean shirts and_ well-brushed 
clothes, and pretty servant-maids, dressed out 
in ribbons like Maypoles, laughing and 
chattering in the gardens and at the doors of 
suburban villas, I had a dreadful qualm too, 
on meeting a boarding school for young gentle- 
men in full force, walking in procession two 
and two. As I passed the master—a stout man 
genteelly garotted in a white neckcloth, and 
walking severely with the youngest pupil as 
if he had him in custody—I shivered. Bolt- 
ing house and Mr. Bogryne loomed, for an 
instant, not in the distance, but close upon 
me. Good gracious! I thought—What if there 
should be some masonic intercourse between 
preceptors, relative to the recovery of run- 
aways; some scholastic hue-and-cry ; some 
telegraphic detection of chivying ? But the 
schoolmaster passed me in silence, merely 
giving me a glance, and then glancing at his 
boys, as if he would say, “See, young gentle- 
men, the advantage of being boarded, washed, 
and educated in an establishment where 
moral suasion is combined with physical de- 
velopment (Times, August 20). If ever you 
neglect’ your use of the globes, or sneer at 
your preceptors, or rebel at pies, you may 
come, some day, to look like that.” The last 
and biggest boy, in a checked neckcloth and 
a stand-up collar, as I made way for him on 
the pavement, made a face at me. It was 
so like the face I used to make at the ragged 
little boys, when Bogryne’s boys went out 
walking, that I sat down on a dog’s meat 
vendor’s barrow and cried again. 

By some circuitous route which took me, I 
think, over Wandsworth Common, and 
through Roehampton and Putney, I got that 
evening to Kingston-upon-Thames, The sun 
was setting, as I leaned over the bridge. I 
was tired and hungry; but, dismissing the 
idea of supper, as something not sufficiently 
within the range of possibility to be discussed, 
I certainly began to feel anxious concerning 
bed. Where or how was it tobe? Was it 
to be barn, or hay-rick, or outhouse— or 
simply field, with the grass for a pillow, and 
the sky for a counterpane? My thoughts 
were interrupted by a stranger. 

He was, like myself, a tramp; but, I think 
I may say without vanity, he was infinitely 
more hideous to look at. Short and squat and 
squarely built, he had the neck of a bull and 
the legs of a bandy tailor. His hands were 
as the hands of a prizefighter. They were so 
brown and horny that where the wrists joined 
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on to his arm you might fancy the termi- 
His face 
was burnt and tanned with exposure to sun 
and rain to a dull brickdust colour ; purple 
red on the cheek-bones and tips of the nose and 
chin. Both hands and face were inlaid with 
a curious chequer work of dirt, warranted 
to stand the most vigorous application of a 
scrubbing-brush. His head was close cropped 
like a blighted «stubble-field, and his flabby 
ears kept watch on either side of it like scare- 
crows. He had pigs’ eyes of no particular 
colour ; no eyebrows, no beard save a stubbly 
mildew on his upper lip like the mildew 
on @ pot of paste, a “bashed” nose, and a 
horrible hare-lip. He had an indefinite jacket 
with some letters—a W, I think, and an I— 
branded on one sleeve, a pair of doubtful 
trousers, and something that was intended 
for a shirt. None of these were ragged, nor 
vould they be called patched, for they were 
one patch. Finally, he had a bundle in his 
hand, a cap like a dise cut out of a door-mat 
on his head, and something on his feet which 
I took to be a pair of fawn-coloured slippers, 
but which I subsequently found to be a 
coating of hardened mud and dast upon his 
skin, 

He looked at me for a moment half curiously, 
half menacingly ; and then said, in a shrill 
falsetto voice that threw me into a violent 
perspiration :— 

“ Where wos you a going to 7” 

I replied, trembling, that I was going to bed. 

“ And where wos you a going to sleep?” 
he asked. 

I said I didn’t know. 

He stroked the mildew on his lip and spoke 
again :— 

“T s’pose now youd be a young midship- 
mite ?” 

Tam certain that I must have looked more 
like a young sweep, but I contented myself 
with saying that I did not belong to His 
Majesty’s service ;—yet. 

“What might you be a doing of, now?” he 
demanded. 

It was a dreadful peculiarity of this man 
that when he spoke he scratched himself ; and 
that when he didn’t speak he gave his body 
an angular oscillatory wrench backwards and 
forwards from the shoulder to the hip, as if 
he had something to rasp between his jacket 
and his skin ; which there is no doubt he had. 
I was so fearful and fascinated by his uncouth 
gestures that he had to repeat his question 
twice before I answered: then, not knowing 
what to describe myself, (for I could not 
even assume that most ambiguous of all 
titles, a gentleman), I said, at hazard, that I 
was a tailor. ; 

“Where wos you a going to-morrow ?” 

T said, hesitatingly, to Portsmouth. 

“Ah! to Portsmouth,” resumed the man, 
“to Portsmouth, surely! Have you got 
thruppence ?” 

I replied, humbly, that I hadn't. 
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**No more haven't I,” said the tramp con- | to beg for himself, and was led about by a 
clusively ; “not a mag.” ‘ ragged, sharp-eyed boy. There were two 
There ensued an ambiguous and, to me, | lads who tramped in company: they had been 
somewhat terrifying silence. I feared that my|to sea and were walking from Gosport to 
companion was indignant at my poverty, and| London. My fellow, the man with the 
that, on the principle of having meal if he | wrench, had been born a tramp and bred a 
couldn’t get malt, he would have three-|tramp; his father was a tramp before him, 
pennorth of jacket, or three-pennorth of waist- ‘and I dare say his children are tramps now. 
coat, or three-pennorth of blood. But Iwas} “Yer see,” he deigned to explain to me, 
agreeably disappointed ; the villanous coun-/| after he had dispatched his supper, “ I likes 
tenance of my companion cleared up; and he |change. I summers in the country, and 
said, condescendingly— | wintersin London. There’s refuges and ‘res- 
“T’m a traveller.” sipockles,’” (by which, I presume, he meant 
“ And a very evil-looking traveller, too,” I| receptacles) “in winter time, and lots of 
thought. : coves as gives yer grub. Then comes spring 
“TF you had got thruppence, and I had got |time; I gets passed to my parish—the 
thruppence,” he went on to say, “I knows a/ farther off the better, and I gets a penny a 
crib down yonder where we might a snoozed|mile. When I gets there I goes ’cross 
snug. But if you ain’t got nuffin, and I ain’t| country, on quite another tack. I knows 
got nuffin,” the traveller continued, quite in a} every Union in England. In some they gives 
didactic style, “ we must turn in at the Union. | you bread and cheese, and in some broth, and 
Do you know what the Union is ?” in some skillygolee. In some they gives you 
I had heard of the repeal of the Union, | breakfast in the morning, and in some they 
and the Union Jack, and one of our boy’s| doesn’t. You have to work your bed out. 
fathers was a member of the Union Club.| Here, Kingston way, you wheels barrows ; at 
I had an indistinct notion, too, of an Union} Guildford you pumps; at Richmond you 
workhouse ; but my fellow tramp had some} breaks stones ; at Farnham you picks oakum ; 
difficulty in explaining to me that the Union|at Wandsworth they makes you grind corn 
was a species of gratuitous hotel ; a caravan-|in a hand-mill till your fingers a’most drops 
sary kept by the Poor Law Commissioners | off at yer wristés. At Brighton now, they ’re 
for the special relief of the class of travellers |a good sort, and only makes you chop up fire- 
known in ordinary parlance as tramps and in| wood ; but Portsmouth’s the ose ou ’re 
the New Poor Law Act as “casual paupers ;”|a young un,” he pursued, loo ing at me be- 
and where, in consideration of doing an hour’s | nignantly, “and green. Now, I'll give youa 
work in the morning, I could be provided| wrinkle. If you’re a-going to Portsmouth, 
with supper and a bed. you manage to get there on a Saturday night ; 
We walked together to the house of the! for they keeps you all day Sunday, and they 
relieving officer to obtain tickets of admission.| won’t let you do no work; and they gives 
The functionary in question lived in a pretty | you the jolliest blow-out of beef and taters 
little cottage, with a shining brass door-plate | as ever passed your breastbone. The taters 
much too large for the door, and a fierce | is like dollops o’ meal!” 
bell ; which, every time it pealed, shook the} With this enthusiastic eulogium on the way 
little house to its every honeysuckle, The|in which they managed matters at Ports- 
parochial magnate was not at home ; but a/ mouth, the traveller went to sleep—not gra- 
rosy girl—with an illuminated ribbon andj dually, but with a sudden grunt and jerk 
a species of petrified oyster as a brooch, and| backward. The blind navigator and_ his 
who was his daughter, I suppose—came to} guide had been snoring valorously for half- 
a little side window in the wall in answer] an-hour; and the two sailor lads, after an 
to our summons; and, scarcely deigning to} amicable kicking match for the biggest heap 
look at us, handed us the required tickets.|of straw, svon dropped off to sleep, too. 
Ah me! A twitch, a transient twitch came | There was an unsociable tinker in the corner, 
over me when I thought that there had been| who had smuggled in a blacking-bottle full of 
days when Master Somebody in a prodigious | gin, notwithstanding the personal search of 
lay-down collar and white ducks, had walked | the workhouse porter. He gave no one, how- 
with young ladies quite as rosy, with brooches | ever, any of the surreptitious cordial, but 
quite as petrified, and had even been called | muddled himself in silence; merely throwing 
by them, “a bold boy.” out a general apothegm to the auditory that 
Misery, they say, makes a man acquainted |he preferred getting drunk in bed, as “he 
with strange bed-fellows ; but shall I ever| hadn't far to fall.” He did get drunk, and 
again, I wonder, sleep in company with such | he did fall. I was too tired, I think, to sleep; 
strange characters as shared the trusses of| but none of my companions woke during the 
straw, the lump of bread, and slab of Dutch | night, save an Irish reaper who appeared 
cheese, that night, in the casual ward of) more destitute than any of us; but whom I 
Kingston workhouse? There was a hulking | watched, in the dead of the night, tying up 
fellow in a smock frock, who had been a/some gold and silver in a dirty rag. 
navigator, but had fallen drunk into alime-| Next morning was Sunday—a_ glorious 
pit and burnt his eyes out, who was too lazy |sunshiny, bird-singing, tree-waving Sunday. 
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They turned us out at eight o’clock with a 


meal of hot gruel, and without exacting any 
work from us. The hereditary tramp and I 
walked together from Kingston to Esher. 
The navigator stopped in Kingston, having a 
genteel begging walk in the environs: and 
the Irishman sallied forth London-ward with 
a slipshod wife, and a tribe of ragged children, 
who had slept in the women’s casual ward. 


With them went the two sailor lads ; one of 


whom, with a rough kindness that would 
have made me give him a penny if I had 
sossessed one, carried the Irishwoman’s sickly 
Coie. 

“Why don’t you chuck them ere shoeses 
off?” asked my friend as we plodded along. 
“They wouldn't fetch nothing, to sell, and 
they’re only a bother to walk in, unless you 
was to put some wet grass in ’em. Look at 
my trotters,” he continued, pointing to his feet, 
and tapping the sole of one of them with the 
blade of his knife, “ they’se as hard as bricks, 
they is. Go butff-steppered—that’s the game.” 

Some remnants of Master Somebody’s pride 
in his neat Bluchers must have lingered about 
me, for I declined the invitation to walk bare- 
foot. 

“When shoes is shoes,” pursued the tramp 
argumentatively, “they’se good for those as 
likes ’em, which I don’t; but when they’re 
‘crab-shells,’ and leaky and gummy in the 
soles, and lark-heeled, the sooner you get shut 
of ’em the better. There’s togs, too,” he 
pursued, looking with proper pride at his own 
attire, “the sooner you peels off them cloth 
kicksies the better. There ain’t no wear in 
‘em, and they’se no good, if you ain’t on the 
flash lay. My jacket’s Guildford jail. My 
trousers is Dartford Union ; and my flannel 
shirt is the Society for the ’Ouseless poor. 
When I can’t patch ’em no longer, and they 
gets all alive like, I tears up. Do you 
know what ‘tearing up’ is? A course 
you don’t. Well, I goes to a Union a night, 
and I rips up into bits every mortal bit I 
has upon me. Then they comes in the 
morning, and they puts me into a sack, and 
they puts me in a cart and takes me afore 
the beak. Tearing up is twenty-one days, and 
quod meals, which is mind ye reglar, is good 
for a cove, and freshens him up.” 

Here he sat down on a milestone ; and, pro- 
ducing a remarkably neat housewife case, 
proceeded to overhaul all parts of his apparel 
with as much care and circumspection as if 
they had been of purple and fine linen, 
catching up any stray rents and “ Jacob’s 
ladders” with a grave and deliberate coun- 
tenance. 

How long this man and I might have kept 
company I am not prepared to say; but we 
soon fell out. He descried, or fancied that he 
could descry, something in my face that would 
be sure to attract the sympathies of the bene- 
volent, and loosen their purse strings ; or, as 
he phrased it “nobble the flats;” and he 
urged me with great vehemence, not only to 
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beg pecuniary relief from all passers by, but 
also to diverge from the high road, and go“a 
grub cadging,” ze., to beg broken victuals at 
small cottages and gentlemens’ lodge-gates. 
Finding that I was too shame-faced, he felt 
himself, I suppose, called upon to renounce 
and repudiate me as unworthy his distin- 
guished company and advice ; and, telling me 
that I warn’t fit for tramping nohow, he de- 
parted in great dudgeon down a cross road 
leading towards Reading. I never saw him 
again. 

I walked that day—very slowly and pain- 
fully, for my feet had begun to swell—to 
Guildford. I was very hungry and faint 
when I arrived, but could not muster 
courage enough to beg. I had a drink or 
two of water at public-houses, going along, 
which was always readily granted; and I 
comforted myself from milestone to milestone 
with the thought of a supper and bed at 
Guildfgrd, where my ex-mentor had informed 
me there was a “stunning Union.” But, 
woeful event! when I got to Guildford, it 
was full nine o’clock in the evening. The 
good people of that pleasant markeét-town 
were taking their walks abroad, after church 
service ; good, easy, comfortable, family folk 
—fathers of families—sweethearts in loving 
couples—all, doubtless, with cosy suppers to 
go home to, and snug beds—and knowing and 
caring nothing for one poor, soiled, miserable 
tramp, toiling along the highway with his 
fainting spirit just kept breast high by the 
problematical reversion of a pauper’s pallet 
and a pauper’s crust. I soon found out the 
relieving officer, who gave me my ticket, and 
told me to look sharp or the Union would be 
closed ; but I mistook the way, and stumbled 
through dark lanes, and found myself, weeping 
piteously and praying incoherently, in quag- 
mires; and when I did get at last to the, 
grim, brick, castellated Union-house, the gates 
were closed, and admission to the casual 
ward was impossible. The porter, a fat, 
timid man, surveyed me through the grate, 
and drew back again as by the light of a 
lantern he scanned my gaunt, hunger-stricken 
mien. He thrust a piece of bread to me be- 
tween the bars, and recommended me to seek 
the relieving officer again, who, he said, would 
find me a bed, Then, he wished me good 
night, and retreated into his little lodge or 
den with the air of a man who has got rid of 
a troublesome customer. 

Good night! It began to rain, and to 
menace a thunderstorm; but I sat down ina 
ditch, and devoured the bread. It was eleven 
o’clock, and I was wet to the skin; when by 
dint of dodging up and down dark lanes, and 
knocking up against posts, and bruising my 
shins over milestones, I got to the relieving 
officer’s again. 

The relieving officer lived up a steep flight 
of steps; and, as I approached the bottom 
thereof, was peeping out at the door to see 
what sort of a night it was. He shook his 
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head, either at the dirty aspect of the weather 


or at that of your humble servant, and was 
just about closing his door, when I ran up the 
steps and caught him by the coat-tail. 

“Dear-a deary me!” said the relieving 
officer, when I had explained my errand to 
him, “dear-a deary me !” 

This was perplexing rather than encou- 
raging; and [ waited some moments for a 
more definite communication. But, none 
came, and the relieving officer kept staring 
at me with a bewildered expression, twitching 
nervously at a watch-ribbon meanwhile, an 
then whirling it round as if he intended 
presently to sling the seals at my head ; but I 
made bold to tell him what the porter had 
told me about his finding me a bed. 

“Dear-a deary me!” said the relieving 
officer again, dropping the threatened missiles ; 
but, this time, with a shake of the head that 
gave solemn significance to his words. “ Where 
am I to find a bed ?” ‘ 

This was a question that I could not 
answer ; nor, apparently, could the relieving 
officer.. So he changed the theme. 

“There isn’t such a thing as a bed,” he 
remarked. 

I don’t think that he meant to deny the 
existence of such a thing as a bed, taken in 
the light of a bed; but rather that he intended 
to convey the impossibility of there being such 
an institution as a bed for such as I was. 

“You must go further,” he said. 

“Where, further? ” I asked desperately. 

“Oh, I’m sure I can’t say,” replied the 
relieving officer; “you must go on. Yes,” 
he repeated with another stare of bewilder- 
ment and clutch at his watch appendages, 
“go on—further—there ’s a good lad.” 

Whatever I may have found inclination 
to respond to this invitation, was cut short 
by the relieving officer shutting the door pre- 
cipitately, and putting up the chain. So I 
did go on ; but not much further. I wandered 
down to the banks of the canal, where I found 
a coal-barge just unladen. It was very hard, 
and black, and gritty; but I found out the 
softest board, and, in that barge, in spite of all 
the rain and the coal-dust, I slept soundly. 

From Guildford to Farnham next. day, 
through Alton ; where, if I remember right, 
the ale is brewed. My feet were terribly 
swollen and blistered; but, with a sullen pride 
I kept to my shoes. I have those shoes to 
this day in a neat case. Such crabshells ! 
It was just one o’clock when I walked into 
Farnham, Hants ; but, I was so tired out that, 
— the opening of my hotel, the work- 

ousé, I turned into a field, and slept there, 
under a hedge, until nearly eight o’clock. 

I may remark as a note-worthy feature of 
the frame of mind I must have been in during 
my tramp, that although I was a sharp boy, 
with a taste for art and a keen eye for the 
beauties of nature, I observed nothing, ad- 
mired nothing—nor smiling landscapes, nor 
picturesque villages, nor antique churches. I 
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saw, felt, thought, of nothing but of the mortal 


miles I had to walk. The counties of Surrey 
and Hampshire were to me but vast deserts 
of coach-roads, diversified by oases of mile- 
stones, with a Mecca or Medina, in the 
shape of an Union workhouse, at the end of 
each day’s weary travel. I met wayfarers like 
myself, but they were merely duplicates of the 
sunburnt tramp, the Irish reaper, and the 
drunken tinker. There was, now and then, a 
stray Italian boy, and an Alsacian broom-girl 
or so; and once I met a philanthropist in 
a donkey-cart, who sold apples, onions, pots 
and pans, red-herrings, Common Prayer- 
books, and flannel. He gave me a raw 
red-herring —if, being already cured, that 
fishy esculent can be said to be raw. Raw or 
cooked, I ate it there and then. 

I never begged. Stout farmers’ wives, with 
good-humoured countenances, threw me a 
halfpenny sometimes, and one pleasant-spoken 
gentleman bade me wait till ¥ saw whether 
he could find sixpence forme. But he had 
no change, he said; and, bidding me good 
evening in quite a fatherly manner, rode 
away on his dapple gray steed. Has he 
change, now, I wonder ? 

When I woke up I went straight to the 
workhouse. Farnham did not boast an Union, 
but had a workhouse of the old school. The 
master was a pleasant old man, with a large 
white apron, and gave me a liberal ration of 
bread and cheese. I happened to be the only 
occupant of the ward that evening; and, being 
locked up early, I had time to look about me, 
and select the cleanest and softest-looking 
truss of straw. The whitewashed walls were 
covered with the names of former tramps ; 
their poetical effusions and their political senti- 
ments were scratched with nails or scrawled 
in charcoal. John Hind had laboured 
hard to rhyme “ workhouse” with “ sorrow; ” 
but, although he had covered some six feet of 
wall with his efforts, he had not succeeded. 
Some anonymous hand had scrawled in des- 
perate Roman capitals “ God help the poor.;” 
to which I said Amen. Mr. Jack Bullivant 
had recorded, in energetic but untranscribable 
terms, his disapproval of the quality of the 
cheese ; and J. Naylor had given vent to his 
democratic enthusiasm in “ Hurrah for uni” 
—something which looked like unicorn, but 
was intended, I fancy, to mean “ universal 
suffrage.” Chartism was the great wall-cry 
in those days. Close to the door was the sign 
manual of “Paul Sweeny, bound to London 
with Fore Kids.” Motherless, perhaps. 

There had been one “casual” in before 
me; but he was taken so violently ill imme- 
diately after his admission, that he had been 
removed into another out-house,on to a truckle 
bed : the rules of the establishment not permit- 
ting his being transferred to the infirmary, The 
‘vend wretch lay groaning piteously, as I could 
1ear with painful distinctness through the thin 
wall that separated him from the casual ward. 
His groans became at last so appalling that 
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they worked me into an agony of terror ; and| I have walked a good deal to and fro on 
T clung to the locked door (in the centre of|the surface of this globe since then; but I 
which there was a largish grating) and beat |have never been to sea—on similar terms— 
against it, to the great disgust and irritation | since, any more. 
of the porter ; who, with a lantern at the —— 
end of a pitchfork, came in to look at the THE GARDENS OF RYE 
moribund occasionally, and who made a rush , 
at me at last as he would have done ata young; Ir I lived in Piccadilly, I believe that I 
bull. “It’s all over with him,” he said to me|should not be tempted to Hyde Park by the 
in remonstrance ; “so where’s the good ? The | grandest review of drums, and guns, and 
doctor’s gone to a birth ; but we’ve give him | cartridge-boxes that was ever held, though 
a bottle of stuff till he comes, and made| Russia, Prussia, France, and Austria, sent 
him comfable. So lie down.” their Field-marshals and their picked troops 
Whatever the “stuff” was—doctor’s stuff, |to eke out the show. Living not very far from 
kitchen stuff, or household stuff—the miser-| Piccadilly, I was, however, tempted a short 
able man continued “ moaning of his life out” | time ago to journey off to the remote neigh- 





as the porter said querulously, until it was 
almost morning. Then the doctor (a pale, 
over-worked, under-paid young man with 
tight trousers, and. spectacles, always in a 


chaise and a perspiration) came ; and I heard | 


him tell the porter that the man would “go 
off easily.” He presently did. 

They let me out at eight o’clock—sick, 
dizzy, and terrified. “TI told you so,” the 
porter said with apologetic complacency, “he 
went off quite ‘comfable.’” ‘This was his 
epitaph. Who he was or what he was—where 
he came from or whither he was going—no | 
man knew, and it was no man’s business to | 
inquire. I suppose they put him in the plain | 


bourhood of Romney Marsh, attracted by the 
announcement that a grand field-day was to 
be held, and that a review of regiments of 
turnips, carrots, pumpkins, and such brave 
supporters of the country, was to take place 
under the auspices of field labourers from 
Playden, Peasmarsh, Iden, Northiam, and 
other places, who would bring contingents to 
the field. 

There had been sent to me a bill of the 

rformance of the Rye District Cottagers’ 
Horticultural Society, advertised to be pre- 
sented in capacious marquees on a promising 
day at the close of August in the present year. 
The programme lies before me now, a sheet 





deal shell, which I saw the village carpenter 


tacking together as I turned down the street, 
and so lowered him under ground. They might 
have written “ comfable” on his tombstone, for 
any purpose a word would serve—if they 
gave paupers tombstones ; which they do not. | 

But, this poor dead unknown man did me a | 
service. For, whether I was superstitious, or 
whether my nerves were unstrung, or whether 
repentance at my obdurate folly came tardily, 
but came at last, I went no farther on the| 
way to Portsmouth, but thought I wouldn’t 
go to sea, just at present, and tramped man- 
fully back to Ealing, determined to take all 
Mr. Bogryne could give me, and be thankful. 
But I did not get what I expected and what 
I deserved. I found anxious friends just on 
the point of putting out bills of discovery 
as for a strayed puppy ; I found a fatted calf 
already slaughtered—kindness, affection, for- 
giveness, and Home. 

There was but one drawback to my happi- 
ness. With some strong preconceived notion 
of the dreadful company I must have been 
keeping, and the horrible dens I must/have so- 
ae in, my relations and friends found it. to 

e their bounden duty to wash me continually. 
When it wasn’t. warm bath, it was yellow soap 


as large as half-a-dozen London playbills, and 
offering a proportionately large combination 
of attractions. There are set all over the 
paper, apples, for cooking ; apples, for eating ; 
pots of honey; ripe fruit ; scarlet runners ; 
and many other equally old favourites, which 
were all announced to appear together in 
their finest characters, 1 thought that an 
assemblage of them in considerable force was 
worth going a good way to see. Little en- 
thusiasm as I feel about the tented field, 
commonly speaking, I thought that there 
might be something that would cause my 
heart to warn a little when I got among the 
tents of the horticulturists, and saw the flags of 
the cottagers of Sussex floating victorious over 
the soil they had conquered, and which they 
had compelled to pay to them heavy tribute. 

I took the first train for Hastings on the 
appointed day, and, quitting Hastings instantly 
again, proceeded on to Rye. It was one of 
the cheerful days which autumn has in her 
youth before she takes to sighing, weeping, 
and the wearing of russet. She wore a very 
gay dress—green and golden—on the day in 
question, prettily trimmed, I observed, with 





festoons of hop; and she had on a magnificent 
blue cap, upon which there floated a few 


and serubbing-brushes; and when it wasn’t |ribbons of cloud. Mistress Autumn does not 
that,it was foot-bath. I was washed halfaway.| wear her best clothes when she is in town, 
I was considerably chafed,and morally hustled, | but it is different when you go to see her in 
too, by good pious relatives in the country ;| the country. 

who, for many months afterwards, were for| The sea looked its bluest:as we swept away 
ever sending me thick parcels ; which, seeing, | upon our flight like birds; and the Downs, 
I thought to be cakes ; which, opening, I|with the remains of Hastings Castle on 
found to be tracts. their summit, were drawn over the waters 
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like a glorious curtain. The field of glory 
that I had come out to see was not far from 
the railway station. I saw the fluttering of 


flags, and, turning into a lane called the New | 


Rope Walk, which the Corporation of Rye, 
by placards, particularly requests that nobody 
will injure—I am sure I feel great pleasure 
in making their wish public—I came to the 
very spot which, like a loadstone mountain, 
had exerted its influence on me, nailed to 
London, and, drawing me with a strong 
wrench from a bookshelf to which I have 
there been habitually fastened, whisked me 
away to Sussex. Only there was a ditch 
of very muddy water which still parted 
me from the spot to which I had been 
flying. Being a bachelor of fifty, partial to 
nankeen and wearing pumps in summer, it 
may not be regarded as a weakness that I am 
particular about my feet and legs. I could 
not cross that ditch. It being obvious, how- 
ever, to my capacity, that the ‘ladies, the true 
bloom of Rye,-who would be coming up that 
rope-walk to get into that field, would not be 
called upon to wade to the tents of glory 
through that ditch, I made a narrow search 
for means of passage, since no bridge was 
readily to be discovered. While I was thus 
engaged, a buxom damsel walked into the 
ditch and over it, and displayed, as she as- 
cended on the opposite bank, a perfectly un- 
sullied pair of stockings. Pictures may wink 
and images may walk, but a young woman of 
her size, I thought, could not get over mud 
or water without sinking. 

I was right. A load or more of cut grass 
had at one particular point been thrown into 
the ditch ; and, over that—as soldiers cross a 
moat over the bodies of the slain—we were to 
march to where the banners had been lifted. 
They had been lifted in a large and pleasant 
meadow, much shaded by clumps of old 
trees. They consisted chiefly of union-jacks, 
which had braved frequently the breeze, and 
had been hung out often, I suppose, in dirty 
weather. Within a space, parted from the 
rest of the field by a light wall of fishing-nets, 
rose a broad white hillock of tent completely 
covered in, and completely covering in also 
the vegetable portion of the exhibition. Of 
the human portion, groups were scattered 
about the field ; but, as I had arrived upon the 
spot when the day’s sun had reached its 
noon, and as the noon of triumph to the hor- 
ticulturist was not to blaze until two o’clock, 
the groups were few, and the business trans- 
acted by two merchants in ginger - beer, 
gingerbread, and Brazil nuts, was not of a 
kind likely to call for greatly increased ex- 
portations from the Spice Islands, or to give 
much impetus to the Brazilian trade. 

Having seized the hand of the Rye Cot- 
tagers’ Society, that is to say, having seized 
its secretary, | was introduced at once among 
the mysteries within the tent. Remembering, 
as I now do, how that tent appeared when it 
was dressed for company at two o’clock, and 
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how elegant it was declared to be, I do not 
know that it is requisite for me to betray the 
secrets of the toilet, and to tell how it appeared 
at half-past twelve, while the great business 
of dressing was in progress. 

I strolled away, to take a look at the town 
of Rye—once a sea-port; now, only a Cinque 
Port. The sea in it is not very much seen, 
because the harbour choked itself some years 
ago, and is defunct. I believe there is a new 
channel, and a way by which the tide can 
come up to give the town a little daily kiss ; 
but it must be, I think, a very little kiss, 
and no such hearty smack as the waves gave 
to Rye, when, for example, Rye was the town 
to throw nine ships at a time upon the ocean’s 
lap, as contributions to King Edward the 
Third’s equipment for a French invasion. 
Even now, however, Rye must be a town of 
enormous importance, for it has the i 
of returning men to assist in holding the 
canopy over sovereigns of Great Britain at 
their coronation. And a town that is privi- 
leged to throw a king into the shade should 
be a town worth looking at. It is in a fertile 
district ; and its gardens have in them vigour 
enough and its gardeners have in them wit 
enough, to reproduce the biggest bomb-shells 
in their pumpkins, to grow mock bullets of all 
sizes in their peascods, and to shed the richest 
blood from the black hearts of cherries. As 
for vegetables, they are growing on the broad 
marsh (waste as it looks), broken only by its 
trenches. The shrewd people have drained it. 
Leap the drains and you may gallop dry over 
that marsh in winter-time. One would not 
wish to live upon it though one may work 
upon it, and I see no houses on its surface ; 
only one house in the distance, sacred to One 
and visited of many, with a slender spire that 
points from the reclaimed earth to heaven. 

A quaint and pleasant old town, with true 
life in its heart, I think to myself as I return 
to the marquee. I pause before the door of 
an old store-house, which, I am told, was once 
upon a time—before the wars with France—a 
monastery of Augustine Friars. A half defaced 
bill on the door, remaining from the last 
election, calls upon the men of Rye not to be 
trampled under foot, to rally round a tried 
friend, to secure for Great Britain the glorious 
triumph of a great principle, and remember 
the mighty din of the tremendous battle in 
the classic streets of their famous town when 
the false traitor John Atrox would have led 
them all into a pitfall. Rally, cried the old 
monastery door to the electors, rally round 
Free Trade ! 

“ A band of music will be in attendance.” 
The bill which made this promise held out no 
false baits ; there is the band under a shady 
tree—nine gloomy men who sit about a deal 
table, and prepare at this moment to blow. 
Blow, fiends, and crack your cheeks! “ Let 
fall your horrible pleasure.” Ah, well, 
well! not so unpleasant after all. Although, 
outside my window in London where [| 
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have been poring over my book, musicians, 
measuring with deliberate malignity some 
twenty paces from my ears, have often blown 
the brains nearly out of my head ; yet here, 

under the trees and autumn sky with the 

sea breeze upon my checks, I can receive 

even you into my large heart and enjoy the 
produce of your windy industry. My large 
heart has also room for admiration of these 
fresh-complexioned daughters of Rye. For 

the first time in my existence I enjoy the con- 
templation of Rye faces. I enjoy this double- 
distilled essence of all maidenly gentility, 

which looks so comical with limp hair and a 
curly lip; this fine mass of blue satin. I} 
should like to see this resplendency feeding | i 
pigs on a washing day in her print dress, | 
with her sleeves tucked up; her elbows 
kissed by the suds. She looks contemptuously 
at my nankeen and pumps as I sit quietly | 
upon a bench by which she floats. She leans | 
upon the arm of a decided agriculturist, 
whose pigs she will feed hereafter when 
they are a happy couple. They are not| 
a happy couple now; for I can see that 
the young lady is flirting —Here, in the wake 
of a portentous portly gentleman, come two 
buttercups of daughters. There is a blue-| 
bell with a bended head. Poor blossom ! | 
born in vain among the dairies; smell of| 
cows will never cure her; only death can 
ever dim the fatal lustre that is in her| 
eye. 


The throng increases—reverend gentle- | 
men, country gentlemen, bankers, tradesmen, 


millers ; all with wives and daughters. Out- 
side there hang the lookers-on. They are| 
receiving with great joy notes to an incredible | 
amount scattered recklessly among them by ji 
the band. I cease to share this joy. I plunge | 
into the tent. 

A writing on the wall, which spreads over 
its whole surface, traced in the divine 
material of leaves and flowers, faces me as I 
enter. “The Earth,” it says, “is the Lord’s, 
and the fulness thereof.” So my eye falls 
from this upon the fruits and flowers which 
surround me, formed in quaint patterns and 
wreaths, while human holiday faces shine 
among them, each hung with its own wreath 
of smiles, This is the thing I came to see, or 
at least part of it. In this first tent, the 





fruits and flowers are exhibited by gentlemen 
and ladies for subscribers’ prizes, which are 
simply cards ; cottagers receive cards of the 
same kind with money. There are more 
devices on the walls tastefully and laboriously 
executed: there are Cupids in baskets : there 
are temples built of flowers. There is also a 
colossal pair of scales made with plants, 
having in one scale an admirably disposed 
group of real vegetables, and in the other 
scale a group of flowers and fruit; the 
turnips and carrots being represented—with 
a due regard to the moral of a cottage 
garden-show—as outweighing the nectarines 
and roses. Much time and thought must 
have been spent upon this, as upon many 


other of the contributions of subscribers. 
Well done ; I understand this and I like it. 
I have nobody to talk to, but I think to 
myself very much as follows : — 

This rustic Horticultural Society is estab- 
lished to promote habits of industry, economy, 
and management among the labouring cot- 
tagers. It offers—together with a card of 
honour that may be. suspended from the 
cottage wall—prizes of money for the best 
specimens of the most useful vegetables :— 
for the best sent from each parish, and for the 
best produced in the whole district. It offers 
similar prizes for the best specimens of less 
important vegetables, of useful fruits, of 
inexpeusive cottage garden flowers, and of 
bees’-wax and honey. Such Societies are 
common in this country, and their shows, 


| when they are well managed, form wholesome 


incidents in English rural life; they are 
among the pleasant, peaceful features of this 
autumn season. I have visited such gather- 
ings before, but have not always come away 
from them exactly satisfied. Money prizes 
are acceptable enough by the competitors, 
considering the rate of income among rustic 
labourers. In this instance—as is ustial and 
right—the cottage competition is confined to 
men holding not more than a quarter of an 
acre of ground; agricultural labourers, me- 
| chanics, and others in trade—not being 
master-men—whose weekly wages do not 
exceed an average of seventeen and sixpence. 
The danger in all these cases is the adoption 
of a wrong tone by the gentry who undertake 
to patronise the cottage horticulturists. What 
I like about these laborious inscriptions done 
in leaves and grasses, and these floral temples, 
scales, and basketed Cupids, is the plain fact 
which they reveal to the cottagers, that it is 
not they only who have looked forward to the 
show-day, but that the ladies and gentlemen 
have plunged into its fascinations with as true 
a good will as themselves: that they also have 
spent their wits on the production of a some- 
thing that shall win applause and be a credit 
to the exhibition. What I like in this Society 
is, that the rich and poor co-operate in ex- 
hibiting ; all equally desirous to obtain the 
card of honour, common to all classes, The 
money prize with which the card of the 
cottager alone is gilded or silvered, may be 
given in this way with a good grace, and 
need not take the form of supercilious en- 
couragement. 

In this tent there is a table spread with 
produce that has been sent in by servants of 
the South-Eastern railway, residing on that 
portion of the railway which is contained in 
the Rye district. The South-Eastern Railway 
Company deserves credit for its little vote of 
a few guineas for the maintenance of efficiency 
on such a branch line as horticulture. To 
promote a taste for flower-pots in its servants 
is to keep within moderate bounds a taste for 
pots of beer, and it moreover testifies a kind- 
iiness which excites to faithful service, when 
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the Company enables its men to go down to | skull ; but I suspect it was. some labourer’s 


the distant show, to add themselves to its 
attractions, and to obtain their share of its 
prizes, without being beholden to its funds. 
When I have penetrated through this ante- 
chamber to the great marquee, and have passed 
the pair of massive, handsomely bound Bibles, 
on their stand of harvest- sheafs, I come to 
the real exhibition tent, in which the glories 
of the gardens of Rye inspire me with a 
new enthusiasm. Covent Garden me na 
Covent Gardens. You must go to Rye if you 
would see potatoes. There is a long table 
down the middle, upon which are laid out 
French beans, turnips, cabbages, sweet herbs, 
apples, plums, hollyhocks, dahlias, nosegays, 
marigolds, and honey in which the prince of 
all the flies might drown himself after a 
minute of joy that was worth twenty times 
his principality. The. produce on the centre 
table consists of articles. in which the whole 
district competes together. The sides of the 
tent are lined with tables subdivided into 
parishes. Here is the parish of Peasmarsh, 
occupying an area of one hundred square 
feet. Its vegetable productions are potatoes, 
parsnips, onions, and carrots: The finest 
may’ be known by the - skewer that. is 
stuck into them supporting the inscription 
on a label—* Parish. Prize.” In the district 


competition; you may know which articles| 
are considered by good judges to be best, and | 


second best; and third best, because there are 


three prizes, indicated by three tickets, for 
each kind of flower, fruit, or vegetable that 
has ‘been fetched: up: out: of the treasure- 


chambers. of the earth. Earth has been 
conquered. and taxed handsomely. The union- 
jack may well fly overhead, andthe band may 
well cease. blowing Roast: Beef of Old England 
through the canvas, Greens and potatoes 
such as: these, look too provoking as they are ; 
it is not meet to add to them a hinc of beef. 
At the end of the tent, under another ela- 
borate amateur inscription, are the ‘baskets of 
vegetables or of fruit sent in for: competition. 
Exhibitors find their own baskets.. Wherefore 
clothes’ baskets preponderate ; thereare a few 
single hand-baskets, and some little work- 
baskets. This is the: quaintest:corner of: the 
shew. The different degrees of taste, shown 
in the arrangement of the articles, betoken 
very different degrees: of natural: ability. 
Much acquired knowledge, Heaven help our 
legislators, is not yet brought to bear on any- 
thing-among field labourers. Here is a large 
clothes’ basket, the contents of which might 
be painted as-they stand. Turnips. peep 
bashfully from under:cabbage leaves; carrots 
lie where their colour is wanted; French 
beans are dashed in with the touch of a 
master, and the whole contents connect 
themselves with the great: golden. pumpkin, 
as-the-central point towards which they must 
all refer themselves in the true spirit of 
unity. Whoever filled that: clothes’ basket 
with produce had a mind busy within his 








daughter, who will blush presently with pride 
to see that her home-garden is honoured with 
a prize. Here is another basket, into which 
pumpkins, cabbages, turnips, and_ parsnips 
have been put—simply put; there was.a hand 
to lift them up and put them in, there is no 
sign of a head. But, if ambition be a sign of 


mind, there is ambition enough of a sort ||| 


familiar in the ways of literature, and in 
many other ways. Ten ordinary French 
beans, two tenth-rate cucumbers, a common 
cabbage, and an undersized carrot have been 
put into a basket and sent in, no doubt with 
the decided expectation of applause. I thought 
of many of the new books I had read ; some of 
them written even (if I may venture to reveal 
the fact) by lords, and it is odd, to be sure, that 
I should have been reminded of them by the 
dressing of this basket. Then, in the way of 
fruit, there are such basketsful as. autumn 
herself might not disdain to send in as a 
sample of her English cottage produce ; yet 
what have we here? I do not invent tn 
absurdity ; here we have sent in to the rustic 
show, by some extremely sanguine. fellow, a 
small basket of which these are literally the 
contents :—a score of small and ill-conditioned 
hairy gooseberries; six plums of the kind 
seen'on barrows in the streets of London.on 
sale at twopence a quart, and as many 
bunches of black currants:as would go into a 
saucer of the size of a crown-piece, I have 
met with such hairy gooseberries and plums 
and currants among. the: intellectual produce 
of some friends of mine whom I won’t name. 
My abstruse: friend Wilkins, and my facetious 
friend. Tomkins,. more especially after dinner, 
have repeatedly obtruded. upon-society hairy 
gooseberries of their own cultivation, with 
the air. of men: who produce something hand- 
some. These: baskets: excite melancholy re- 
collections ; I will look no more. 

The. polite company who. crowd the tents 
at.. Chiswick, fill. the air: with the five words 
Beautiful, Exquisite, Sweet, Lovely, and 
Charming—each of which is multiplied by the 
three degrees of comparison ; so»that, alto- 
gether, fifteen forms.of critical remark may be 
said to exist among. polite attendants at a 
horticultural exhibition. The last time I was 
at Chiswick Horticultural Show, I met: the 
raptures of a maiden sister, who was my 
companion, with two hundred and fifteen 
beautifuls, ninety-one exquisites, five sweets, 
and a nice; which latter I threw in on my 
own responsibility—I counted the goods as 
I delivered them. Having no lady with me 
now, I feel: malicious. pleasure in observing 
those who have, until, becoming hot, I travel 
out again into the sun. 

The tents are emptying, and the gay people 
promenade on the fresh grass, or sit under 
the trees. Silken dresses shine under the 
bright sun; there is no wind, but a band 
blows constantly. It will soon be half-past 
three, and all the cottagers» know. what's 
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o'clock ; they all await the time of entrance 
in a mighty army outside the camp gate. 
stand by the gate. The word is given. In 
they: march. Husbands, and. wives — with 
children — very old. men, whose. whole 
faculties seem to have.run, into the one no- 
faculty of deafness, leaning on younger arms 
most willing to be burdened—raw, vegetable 
faces, animal faces, human faces; in they pass. 
I must: go in with them. These are the ex- 
hibitors; and all who have thoughts (some 
evidently have none) are. eager as exhibitors 
at the Academy to go in,soon, and see how 
the placing committee may. have, dealt with 
their productions, It is not, in this case, 
only a desire to see how they will look. The 
cottager who wants. to know whether one of 
his contributions has obtained a prize, must 
now go in and see. If he knows his cabbages 
again, he must look out for them.and ascertain 
whether they have been ticketed. It is, how- 
ever, a wise cottager who knows. his; own 
cabbage ; and, if he be puzzled to. recognise 
it, marked only with, his. number, he must 
wait until the, formal. distribution of the 
prizes: takes place presently. I go in. with 
the second, crowd, for whom: the tents have 
been vacated, We are all.directed to flow in 
one stream. The crush is immense, and some 
desire to stop, some to. go on; each enters 
with a special object of his own. The hearts 
of some are upon cabbages; the thoughts of 
others rooted among: carrots ; others: desire 
to run. over the beans, or to. dilate. on 
pumpkins, or to find: the wax and stick. to. it. 

At, the entrance, a square, exhibitor, who 
has made-me acquainted with his own weight 
by balancing himself upon my toes, inquires | 
of me, while I am dancing,in my pumps: 

“Which be the nighest way to the tearties, 
Masser ?” 

He has evidently given hostages to fortune 
in the shape of ten potatoes, which, from the 
very bottom.of my toes, I hope are not the | 
“best ten.” The excitement in this crowd is 
quite enlivening; there are. no more. de- 
lightfuls and, charmings—everybody has an 
object in his, or her, or its.eye. I say its, for 
babies in arms enter ; and the babies have 
their eyes about. them, and. make. sudden 
plunges after» anything: attractive. One. of 
them, near: to which I was: fastened in a 
stoppage, busied its fingers innocently in my 
whiskers, which are of a winning colour. A 
neat young maiden asks of a matronly com- 

anion with more anxious timidity than 
becomes sisterly interest, “ Where be. Will’s 
beans?” The matron does not know,: but 
Willis not far off—a frank. young fellow in the 
whitest smock, 





“Will,” says. the matron, “which. be thy 
bearns? Has thee got anything ?” 

Will scrutinises many beans in many 
dishes with the look. of a Champollion at'| 
work on half-obliterated hieroglyphics. 

“Tf I only: knowed: my, number, Sally,” | 
Will says, answering the girl who. never asked | 


him any question. “If I only knowed my 


I} number ?” 


“Yaw-haw, Will!” cries a crony from.afar, 
struggling against the stream to get at him. 
“Thee basket’s ticketed a prize.” The 
girl’s cheeks are crimson in a minute. Oho! 
methinks I know the basket, and who put 
the vegetables in. 

“Thee ’ll see the number on the basket,” 
says the prudent. matron ; “then we’ll know 
the bearns.” The maiden takes the hint and 
pushes off to gain the information; Will 
follows. to help her; but the matron, like a 
solid person, stays to see the solution of the 
bean question before she moves another inch. 

Excitement is great about, the.cucumbers ; 
two or three of that habitually, awkward 
family are. continually hooking:, themselves 
into garments, and being swept down by the 
crowd, A _ highly. critical. and. intelligent 
lecturer in velveteen is pointing out, “ Now 
you, see it. isn’t the. biggest. that. gets the 
prize; you see. here’s a little un, now.”— 
“ But this un,” says a sceptic, “as ha’, gota 
prize, is big, to be sure; but then he’s old. 
I dusna . cut. cowcomers a’, that..age.” A 
woman: of:fifty, with the happiness \of fifteen 
iv. her face, is telegraphing.across.the table to 
another woman, and. pointing to a cucumber, 
“Has. thee a prize?” says her neighbour. 
“ Yes, yes, my: man—second, prize.;” and all 
her fingers. twitch and.dance together with 
the restlessness of sudden plemare. The 
perfect content: with, which failure is accepted 
is extremely noticeable, . There, is no. reserve 
among: the. men. in. telling one: another. of 
defeats, and; no tone,of mortification. The 
prizes:.are, in fact, more numerous than the 
exhibitors; and while,some,obtain honours 
in half-a-dozen things, few cn, of average 
intelligence needbe entirely plucked. Here 
is a man with a shrewd, Yankee.look puzzling 
all by himself;over the, cabbages. He don’t 
know his own cabbage, for there are fifty;in.a 
row, all. very;much alike; all very fine. The 
whole show. of vegetables, is indeed peculiarly 
fine. I was: introduced to the President, just 
now ; and desiring to express my. appreciation 
of the quality of the garden produce, and to 
show: myself a little of a judge, lauded “a 
splendid specimen of the squash,or vegetable 
marrow ;” but, being, told in bland. accents 
that. it was very fine, but a pumpkin, I 
declined committing myself any farther. 

“T’ve a prize, Tom !” cries one, acute man 
to another, who belonged to the same parish, 

“Han yer? so have l.. What be yourn?” 

“Taties.” 

“Tairties ! 

“Sure?” 

“ Shooer, 


Well, so be mine, tairties.” 


I nawed my tairties. by a slug 
as. narred one.on em, so I had to gi’ un a cut 
near one. or ’is eyes this, marn, and. so I 
nawed un,” 

“Then you’n got the prize. for taties, an 


not 1? Well, sure, I thowt em.was my own, 
Well, I’m glad you’n got him, anyhow.” 
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“Maybe I’m wrong,” says Tom; “we'll 
see at the giving away, presently.” 

Spite of the rude faces and rude accent, 
there was the most refined politeness in the 
whole spirit and manner of this little confa- 
bulation—a politeness not assumed, but bred 
of natural good feeling. I wished prizes to 
them both most heartily. 

Giving-away time was at hand as I went 
out again into the sunny afternoon. A tem- 
porary throne had been made for the President 
upon the grass. Judges and committee 
formed a group behind the chair of state. 
The treasurer was there with funds, the se- 
cretary with his cards of honour. For the 
best kept cottage garden in each parish the 
money prize added to the card was a half- 
sovereign, and for the next best a crown- 
piece. To decide upon these garden prizes, 
the seven judges, men of rank and standing 
qualified for their voluntary task, had under- 
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runner beans, and the best district cake of 
wax, for which he receives in money on his 
prize cards thirty-five shillings and sixpence, 
together with a costly Bible ;—one of two 
awarded to the two foremost men. So pros- 
perous is this year’s show, I am told, that 
it is contemplated next year to take a whole 
day for the exhibition, and to fetch in a skilful 
gardener to scatter hints about on the occa- 
sion, ‘he number of competitors for the 
garden prizes has risen this year from forty 
to seventy-five, and the healthy influence ex- 
erted on the cottagers in this respect is very 
marked. One whole parish, which could not 
show last year a cottage garden worthy of 
award, this year contains gardens which not 
only obtain prizes ; but which are fit to com- 
pete with those of any gentleman in the same 
district. 

The Gardens of Rye then flourish ; and 
long may they flourish. I can’t wait for the 


taken an aggregate of travelling equal to four | end of the distribution, because the last train 
hundred miles, Forms are brought out, and|from this remote and rural spot leaves for 
a gay host of ladies, glittering under the sun| London at twenty minutes past five. I shall 
in an arch before the chairman’s seat, create| miss the President’s closing address, and I am 
for once a rainbow without any cloud. Gen-| told that I shall miss one of the most agree- 
tlemen, and cottagers, and curiosity seekers of! able annual events of Rye. The President is 
all grades, press down over the circle from | evidently popular. I cannot help it. I must 
without, while children, licensed law-breakers,| vo. It is but a short walk down to the 
tumble about upon the sacred space through | station ; and as I wait there, I look back 
which the prize winners are to march up) and see the tent, the flags, the gay and silent 
under a bright fire of eyes to take their! group about the presidential chair upon the 


honours. No less than one hundred and 
forty-five prizes are to be distributed, and 
each prize-holder has to be found and sum- 
moned, often by as many shouts from mouth 
to mouth as call a witness into the Old Bailey. 
John Tom is wanted, John Tom !—John 
Tom !—atter a long pause there prances into 
the ring a stout old lady, with two large 
umbrellas in one hand, and a basket in the 
other. “Are you John Tom?” “ Yes, sir,” 
she answers, with a curtsey. It is understood 
that she is John Tom’s mother, grandmother, 
or sister, and she takes the prize on his behalf. 

Old men come up—young men come; wives 
come in place of husbands, mothers represent 
sons. Someshamble up ; some runup ; some 
who receive cards of commendation without 
money stand stock still when they are up, and 
cannot, be made to understand the card with- 
out a coin upon it. Stupidity abounds; the 
acuter men take more than one prize ; the 
same faces often reappear. In 1850, when 
the Society began, there were one hundred 
and fifty-six competitors, and a hundred and 
four prizes were awarded to the best out of 
five hundred and eighty-seven productions. 
The year after, among a hundred and four 
competitors there were distributed one hun- 
dred and twenty-four prizes, the highest total 
netted by one man being then one pound ten 


grass. Here and there a lady and a child 
or two are coming down the Rope-walk, on 
their way home, I opine, to tea. The autumn 
sun, already casting evening shadows, throws 
a rich light over them all. The train carries 
me off, and, as it passes quite close to the field, 
I point out to a fellow-passenger the rustic 
festival. “ It is a happy scene,” he says ; and 
I agree with him, 





THE TOWER OF THE SEINE. 


"Twas in the old times, and the fierce Normans lay 
All baffled and chafing in sight of their prey ; 

A few strips of plank and a fortress of wood 

And courage, betwixt them and Paris there stood. 


That rude tower covered the champions of France, 
So few, the foe counted the band ata glance, 

‘Those men, were they many as brave, there, I trow, 
The Norman that host might have counted till now. 


Lo, swift from the city a messenger sped, 

And scarce gathered breath till his errand was said : 
“ Return, ye brave knights, ere the morrow comes on, 
The foe may in mockery bid ye be gone. 


“Come back, ye have gallantly done your devoir ; 
Our traitorous river doth rise to the roar, 
And struggling to span the full waters in vain, 

| Yon frail bridge, ere nightfall, will sink in the Seine.” 








shillings. This year Stephen Gadd, of Nor- 

thiam, has the second best garden, the best | One glance at the Normans, one gaze on the Seine, 

ae the best parish onions, the best Then spake they their vow as one man to remain : 
asket of vegetables, the best district onions, | “Tell Paris ‘tis joy with her foemen to stay, 

the best district basket of vegetables, the best ! While e’en our dead bodies can block up their way. 
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“ Shall we, craven watch-dogs of France, hurry back | The small silver shield of betrothal that bent 

To our threshold, and leave them the same open track, | O’er his true heart, with few words and tender he sent. 

No! Death will be triumph, while Paris, we know, | Then each knight, kneeling low, his prayer solemnly 

If we may not reach thee, no more can the foe! ” saith, 

As befits men that tread on the shadow of death. 

With locked hands the pledge to each other they gave, 

With courage grand, silent, and deep as the grave, The messenger left them at length. He had need, 

That in its still glory like summer eve shone, For the bridge sank beneath the hind feet of his 

More calm, more intense as its sunset drew on. steed ; 

And, truly, it told of no generous foe, 

They shook hands with life without shudder or sigh, | ‘That a long yell of triumph shrieked up from below. 

They loosened their hounds and their falcons let fly: 

Sent farewells to hearts that ere uight should be| The pride of the youth from his bosom burst out, 
rending, While he stood in their view, with an answering 

But the firmly-set lips never shook in the sending. shout ; 

| But the fair head fell back ere its echo’s last breath 

But why to that slender youth talking alone On the stout breast, whose heavings gave motion to 

Thatgrey-haired old knight? They are fatherand son. death, 

And the spirit that time in the one cannot smother, 

Hath not waited for time to grow strong in the other. | He had stood in the light; and an arrow shot fair 

| Through a sunbeam that gilt the dark curls of his 

With pride and fond yearning the father’s eyes rest hair ; 

On the young face that blooms o’er the steel-covered | That sunbeam might seem, falling slant from on high, 
breast, The track of so noble a soul to the sky. 

And turn from the brow in its maiden-like snow 

To the manhood that burns in the dark eyes below. | The father bent o'er him, and sighed to behold 

How the lifeless hand crushed a rich ringlet of gold. 


Then spake he: “And must the first hue of thy fume | But none from that passionless face could have 
Be red with thy young life, oh, last of my name ? guessed, 


Too soon for its glory, too soon not to shun How father and warrior strove in his breast. 
The death that is born of fierce vengeance, my son ! 





They arm for the Norman, Why tarries his ire ? 

Oh, horror! the fortress is girdled with fire! 

And what are the brands of that smouldering pile ? 

The planks of the bridge— their own safeguard, 
erewhile, 


“For me it is little: I dread not their rage ; 
Life painlessly drops from the loose grasp of age. 
But on thee are its strong bands, its honours untried, 


aod 


High deeds are before thee, my hope and wy pride! 


“T leave thee not, father! the country that gave Once spake the old knight: “Oh, thou barbarous 


My place ’mid her bravest, then chose me my grave; foe! 
And lived I for ever, Fame's highest could be I thank thee at least for one merciful blow.” 
No higher than this ;—that I fought beside thee.” Aud on the cold forehead he leaned his grey head— 


Thus waiting their burning the living aud dead, 
aw ee ia 
Thy mother, God help her! sits grieving alone, | 
’ ’ g 58 


No child's voice e’er gladdened her ear, save thine 
own; “MOVING.” 
And what, when she hears it is silent for aye; 
Oh, what when she's reft of us both in one day!” Man is, undoubtedly, not given to “ abide 
in his den” for any length of time; but 
“Thinkest thou she could welcome the recreant son, | jg always peering out of his quarters in 
That left thee, her dear lord, here to perish alone ? search of better, or rather, novel accom- 
Could I bear her to wish, in her agony wild, _ , |modation. When he is in a Terrace, he 
That she never had looked on the face of a child ? has an insatiate longing for a Crescent ; 
once removed to a Crescent, he feels that 
Betrothed while fair infants ye played at my knee ; existence is only worth having in a Square. 
All lonely that golden-haired maiden will pine— He never moves into a new house without 
Not long; for her sweet life lies hidden in thine.” declaring that here he will abide to the end 
of the chapter ; but he never pays a quarter's 
The gallant boy's visage flushed up to the brow, rent without expressing his thanks that three 
And the words of his answer were shaken and low: | more months of the lease have expired. Every 
“T think of her most—my life she might spare ; house that he takes is his beau ideal of a resi- 
But a blot on my name the true heart could not bear. | dence until he has “ moved:” from which time 
“And, father, I know she will tenderly come a rapidly deneends = nie ets pes = 
To share with my mother her dette home. a aor ee gp see - = mis 
SethabeAiadoaal tan O Whereas ner sleay t © present abode, He is in a house in a Square. 
E The house—to an ordinary observer—is a 
ry sya lay « 

Much moved was the father, but silent his tongue, | V@TY good house. The oe. a ee ane 

At the firm and full pulse of a spirit so young. well-proportioned. Mr. Chadwick uumse 
Hand folded with hand; and no lover's fond clasp | could find no fault with the drains; the rent 
Held ever more love than that eloquent grasp. is remarkably moderate; the landlord is 


“Then think of the bright love so precious to thee, 
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obliging ; the air is good; the inclosure is| the abominable house, and you still determine 
handsomely variegated with flowers ; and the | to make the best of matters. You endeavour 
supply of water is pure, abundant, and cheap. | to say a cheerful word or two to the workmen 
Yet Homo cannot endure it. Ask-him to|(who appear to be making a hasty breakfast 
particularise the faults of his house or the] of tin-tacks), and sit down to consume the 
sins of the Square, and he becomes very|roll and rasher. You look about for the 
voluble indeed. The window on the first|'Times ; yonder carpenter has perched it upon 
landing-place opens outside instead of inside ;| the top of his ladder, as a convenient tray for 
the sun never shines upon the back attic|his nails. Probably you try to go out for the 
window, owing to an intervening stack of| day after this experience. Where is your hat ? 
chimneys; there is a board of the second-floor | The hat-stand has been carefully moved by 
front room perceptibly loose. And then look | spring van, and there is nothing in the hall 
at the pump in the Square, Sir, why it can| but two fish-kettles and a boot-jack.. Your 
only be worked by the left hand, These | favourite umbrella (of course, being “ moving” 
things are not to be borne by a sensible man ;| day, it rains) is nowhere to be found ; and, 
therefore Homo is looking out for a cottage | were it not that your wife has preserved from 
in the suburbs—a cottage with bow-windows. | the wreck a cast-off hat by stuffing it full of 
Why bow-windows? Because his present| children’s boots and bundles of tradesmen’s 
abode has the ordinary square windows. | receipts, and that the cook accommodates you 
The cottage in the suburbs must have two} with her gingham parachute, you would be 
drawing-rooms communicating by folding-| obliged to remain at home, and to stand all 
doors. Why “must?” Because in his mansion | day, like Byron, with your Household Gods 
in the Square the drawing-rooms are perma-| shivered about you. 
nently separated. In the evening you return home) early in 
Homo finds a cottage with these peculiari-|the hope of having a quiet hour or two 
ties. Forthwith he engages a man who ad-| before bed-time. Of course you knock three 
yertises on several spring-vans, that Goods are|times before you are heard, and. then a 
carefully moved in town and country, His|strange head from an upper window obliges 
household gods are about to be translated | you by an inquiry, “Is that you, Joe ?”—Joe 
from: his old Purgatory in the Square. to his} being one of the bright company engaged to 
new Elysium inthe suburbs. His tables look | effect your removal to the-villa paradise from 
gouty swathed in bands of hay; his last night | the detestable town-house. Not being Joe, 
in the Square is passed in a room destitute of} you make no reply; but, on effecting an 
carpet. In the morning the towel-horse, he! entrance with an air of sufficient dignity, you 
finds, has already taken to the road, having | narrowly escape a fall over the hall lamp 
started with the first van; and his brushes are} which has.just been taken down, and you 
in the lower recesses of a box at the bottom | carelessly deposit your: hat upon .an, oil-can, 
of the loaded; van still at the, door. But} These are trifling, matters, especially when 
when Homo compares these temporary incon-| weighed against the happy emancipation you 
veniences with the dungeon from which he is| are about to effect. You enter your) study, 
now emancipating himself, he bears them with | thinking of the cozy hours you have spent 
a light heart. there ; of the thoughts—the bright thoughts 
The miseries of moving, however, are not | that have been: with you there; of the fairy 
insignificant trials. In the first place, several | world with which you have been on intimate 
days before you perceive any necessity,| terms there for years; of that head of Pallas 
your wife orders the curtains to be re-|over your book-case which has been long an. 
moved from your study, and your Turkey} eye-rest ; of your favourite corner which you 
carpet to be carried away on the back of a| have always kept in confusion, and which you 
sturdy fellow-who promises to beat it. A little| have always meant to set in order; and of 
square of drugget is provided, just sufficient| twenty other familiar. nooks.and. corners dear 
in extent to protect your feet from the floor, | to you in your thoughtful, your quiet, your 
provided always that you concentrate your| best and brightest hours. Wretched man! a 
attention upon the position of your toes| pot of glue stands upon your favourite copy of 
throughout the morning. For one day you| Tennyson ; your oft-pored-over chart of the 
feel no other annoyances—as yet, you have| Arctic Cirele (in search of Franklin) is 
only caught an ordinary cold; but, if you| crunched round. a silver candlestick ; that 
expect to get through the: business. with this| carved and cherished paper-knife which you 
slight inconvenience, you: are unreasonable.| brought from Lucerne sticks dangerously 
Ona sueceeding day you descend quietly, | up out of your. waste-basket full of crockery, 
as usual, to the breakfast-table. A tool| with a super-stratum of old slippers. Your 
basket lies in your arm-chair, and a chisel is | silver inleiana “presented asa mark, 
ene conveniently (for: the plumber) upon-a | &c., &e.,” has totally disappeared ; and—dis- 
unch of wax-fruit ; the glass of which has/| traction !—your pet corner of confusion has 
been carefully packed up long ago. Thé} been put.in order. You think you will, in 
presence of the carpenter is painfully sug-/| spite of all these disturbances, write—with a 
gested by a strong perfume of saw-dust.| crushed pen plunged at every dip feather-deep 
But you have made up your miné@-to leave!into a quart ink-jar—a few. letters; but the 
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top has been removed from your writing- 
table, and is rolled into a corner. In despair, 
you take up an odd volume, and seek solace 
in your wife’s sitting-room. Here, at least, 
you expect comfort. On entering, you find 
two maids, with outstretched arms, folding 
window curtains in lengths; the table i6 
covered with a variety of finger-plates, cur- 
tain-bands, screws, and bunches of gilt grapes 
from the ends of the curtain-rods, scattered 
upon a thick layer of brass-headed nails. 
You express a decided conviction that this 
is a little too bad; but you are sternly re- 
minded that if you wish to see the heavenly 
villa at all comfortable within a week after 
your arrival therein, you must bear these pre- 
liminary proceedings. As you have made up 
your mind to live and die in the heavenly 
villa, you comfort yourself with the reflection 
that this is the last time these nuisances can 
come within your experience. You go to 
bed ; perhaps a little sulky. About six o'clock 
the following morning, you are aroused from 
your sleep by a noise as decided as thunder: 
you are-informed, in explanation, that it is 
only a window-cornice which has tumbled 
down and smashed a Sevres. vase of great 
value. 


Presently: you hear a knock at your 


door: the maid wishes to know whether you 
will be good- enough to get up'soon, as the 
upholsterers are ready to take your bedstead 


down. Painfully you reflect: that you have 
another night to pass in this — horrible 
house; and you wonder how and where you 
will next night take your rest. You would 
not be surprised, after your past experiences; 
if you were shown to a door-mat. This 
morning you discover that all that:is left in 
your wardrobe is a faded bunch of lavender 
sticks. 

To chronicle all the miseries of “ moving,” 
would be to draw a picture too harrowing. 
From the hour when the parlour curtains 
are taken down, to that when yon are: re- 
quested to take your last meal in the old 
house upon a hair: trunk, the lot of man is 
misery. 

In this age—when mansions, replete» with 
every comfort’ for. a highly genteel family, 
are to be had any: fine morning at a merely 
nominal rent, “the present'tenant having been 
ordered to Miadeira;” when a thousand gentle- 
men have larger houses than they require, 
and will, therefore, admit, you tothe best part 
of them for any odd change you may happen 
to have in your. waistcoat-pocket; when a 
substantial house, of moderate size, with a 
fine view of the Surrey:hills (which have long 
been a blessing to metropolitan landlords), 
and a large garden well stocked with fruit- 
trees, can be rented for thirty pounds a year; 
and when house-agents require no fees—it is 
not astonishing that, as every Quarter-day 
approaches, we are afforded glimpses of the 
legs of various chests of drawers packed - be- 
tween feather-beds, and surmounted - with 


i tervals of toil. 
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stacks of chairs, passing slowly about our 
London streets. 

Well, we know what “moving” is ; and we 
wish:all who maybe sleeping on the floor to- 
night, preparatory to a removal to-morrow, a 
hearty night’s rest, and health in that earthly 
paradise—the new house: 
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Ir the world were some: day to become ‘too 
proud to be amused, what device would it hit 
upon for causing cireulation of the coins that 
carry life -with them in all directions ? A very 
large class of people in all ranks depends for 
bread and meat on the world’s willingness to 
take some wholesome: recreation in the in- 
It is our present purpose: to 
show how money paid for an Opera-box, or 
deposited at the pit-door of a theatre, if it can 
be spared fairly by him: who: spends it, is not 
spent in waste. There cannot be too many 
honest occupations in the world, for every one 
tends to prevent wealth from remaining idle, 
and helps to cause those. very necessary bits 
of silver-or of copper; which are-taken in 
exehange for meat and bread, to find their 
way into the many pockets of the hungry: 

There has been published in Paris, during 
the present year, the result’ of an elaborate 
inquiry into the -statistics of the - theatres. 
They-have facilities:in France for’ finding out 
the details of such matters; which are not 
likely; fora long time, to ‘be afforded to 
inquirers ‘in this country. The-general details 
of a theatre are, however, in all countries 
alike, and what is true of theatres'in Paris 
may be -regarded as, in the-main, true also 
of theatres’ in» London. In» London the 
prices of admission are generally higher, and 
the payments made: behind: the scenes are 
larger. Tle London Operas» find work for 
many more people than: the-single Opera of 
Paris ; but; in. Paris, on: the-other: hand, the 
actual number-of theatres:is-greater than in 
London, and the proportion of theatre space 
to population is, of course, -very much greater, 
In Paris, for a population of one million and 
fifty or sixty thousand, the number of theatres 
provided is twenty-six, including some that 
are small and some that are habitually unsuc- 
cessful. In London there are-provided, fora 
population of two millions, not more than 
twenty-three theatres, and to make up so 
large a number as twenty-three, we must 
include such temples of the drama as. that 
which is attached to the Eagle Tavern, and 
must count, of course, asa theatrical establish- 
ment, the vacancy in Drury: Lane. 

The Parisians, therefore, are evidently a 
more theatre-going people than the Londoners. 
The aggregate of space provided in the 
theatres of Paris is calculated to accom- 
modate thirty-four thousand ‘play-goers, one 
in thirty-one of the whole population, from 
the great grandfather—if towns contain such 
things—down to the babies, The. largest. ot 
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these places of amusement, the Circus of the 
Champs-Elysées, atiords space for three thou- 
sand five hundred visitors. Next in size are 
the National Theatre (the old Olympic 
Circus), which will hold two thousand two 
hundred and fifty-nine, and the Theatre of 
Porte Saint Martin holding about two hundred 
less. The Opéra Comique has space for an 
audience of two thousand, but the Grand 
Opéra of Paris will not accommodate more 
than eighteen hundred and eleven. ‘The 
Comédie Frangaise and the Odéon are within 
two seats of equal size ; one able to accommo- 
date fifteen hundred and sixty, the other 
fifteen hundred and fifty-eight. Two of the 
theatres, which hold more than a thousand 
(Beaumarchais and Saint Marcel), were closed | 
in 1851. Six of the theatres hold numbers 
varying between a thousand and six hundred ; 
and one (the Spectacle d’Arcole) is calculated | 
to admit not more than two hundred and fifty 
visitors to each of its entertainments. 

To the theatres of Paris there must be| 
added a hundred and fifty-six places of public 
amusement; namely, twenty cafés offering | 
the charms of song, six offering dramatic 
entertainments, concert and dramatic halls, 
public ball-rooms and guinguettes. These are | 
frequented daily by an average of about | 
twenty-four thousand visitors. If we add 


these, therefore, to our former calculation, it 
will appear that there exist means in Paris | 
for affording nightly public entertainment, in 


the way of drama, dance, or song, to no less 
than one in every eighteen of the inhabitants 
of Paris, which number of course includes the 
aged, the sick, the infants, and the destitute. 
Amusement on a scale like this is by 
no means provided to the Londoners, and, 
as it is, managers lack support in England. 
How is it in France? We have supposed in 
the above calculation that all the Paris 
theatres are open at one time; that, however, 
never is the case. The supply, in Paris, of | 
theatrical amusement is kept too frequently 
ahead of the demand; disasters among 
managers are quite as common with the 
Seana as with the English, and the cost of 
producing the amusement treads so closely on | 
the heels of the remuneration offered for it 
by the public, that Paris would not, by any 
means, appear to be the Paradise of managers. 
This cost, however, is not waste; it drops in 
the shape of bread, as we have said, into a 
great many mouths. In precise terms it may 
be stated, as will be shown in detail presently, 
that the theatres of Paris—without counting 
the work given by them to upholsterers in the 
town, washerwomen, bill-stickers, and others— 
provide an actual subsistence for four thou- 
sand seven hundred individuals, upon most of 
whom, it is of course to be understood, that 
families or relations are depending for support. 
The toll Jevied in the box-office or at the 
pit-door, therefore, if it can be spared, is justly 
paid. The economic housekeeper, who finds 


ithree thousand frances. 





that the mind’s vigour is not best supported 


(Conducted by 
by a course of labour from which hours of 
recreation are excluded, may satisfy his heart 
by feeling that, in more than a mere selfish 
sense, the money spent upon a reasonable 
participation in the amusements of his fellow- 
townsmen is not thrown away. 

The French Government has, however, for 
a long time been of opinion, that as entertain- 
ment is a luxury, so the people who spend 
labour in providing entertainment for the 
public, are the very people whose abundance 
must be taxed. Wherein the abundance of a 
player or scene-shifter consists, we have not 
yet discovered; nor do we know why the 
receipts derived from poetry and music should 
especially be mulcted on the score of luxury. 
Corsets are unnecessary luxuries—why not 
tax milliners? Bon-bons are unnecessary 
gratifications—why does not the Government 
of France take for the poor a tenth out of the 
tills of the confectioners ? We do not under- 
stand these things. We can only say that the 
theatres of Paris and all places of public 
entertainment are required to pay a very 
oppressive tax, under the title of the Right of 
the Indigent. It was paid in old times asa 
voluntary alms, and was made by Louis the 
Fourteenth in 1699—who fixed it at the 
modest amount of a sixth of the receipts— 
payable to the credit of the general Hospital. 
In 1716, a distinct and extra payment of a 
ninth was claimed in favour of the Hdtel- 
Dieu. This Right of the Indigent has, since 
that date, been variously modified ; even, at 
one time, abandoned for a few years at the 
beginning of what used to be culled the 
Revolution. The abandonment of the claim, 
however, was but of brief duration, and since 
1817, its produce has been annually compre- 
hended in the budget. It amounts now to 
about an eleventh part of the gross receipts, 
and yielded, in 1851, nine hundred and ninety- 
This tax, of course, 
scrapes a great deal of butter from the bread 
of all who work behind the scenes of the 
theatres in Paris. Revolutions also, which 
may at least be expected to occur in France 
as frequently as we have in England dissolu- 
tions of our Parliament, play sad work with 
the cash-box of the Paris manager and with 
the cupboards of those who depend upon him 
for employment. In the last ten years of the 
reign of Louis Philippe, the yearly receipts 
taken at places of public amusement in the 
capital, rose from seven to eleven millions of 
francs. From eleven millions taken in 1847, 
the receipts fell suddenly in 1848 to less than 
seven millions, and from that point they have 
been gradually rising, so that last year they 
had again risen to ten millions and a half. 
We shall be curious to see the figures for the 
current year when it is closed. Although the 
temporary manager of France deals largely 
himself in fireworks and pageants offered 
gratuitously to the public; yet his spectacles 
have, for the most part, failed through so 
much adversity of wind and weather, that the 
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traditional doom of Vauxhall seems to be 
upon him ; and, after all, the legitimate drama 
may not have sutfered greatly through his 
competition. 

But it may be said, that if the French 
Government picks the purse of the theatres, 
it is accustomed also to make compensatory 
presents to them, and to help them out of 
difficulty by subventions. It takes indeed 
money from all, while there are only five to 
whom a portion of their money is returned. 
The tive theatres rejoicing in the privilege of 
such artificial support rendered by the State 
are, in the order of their official precedence, 
the Grand Opéra, the Comédie Frangaise, the 
Opéra Comique, the Théatre Italien, and the 
Odéon. This compound system, therefore, of | 
help and hindrance offered by the Government | 
interfering with the theatres of Paris, cramps | 
their energies and meddles seriously with 
their profits. 

A king of France has even thought it 
worth his while to undertake the active | 
management of the Grand Opéra, to order 
yards of satin for costumes, to let boxes, to 
monopolise the right of giving free admissions, 
and to keep, as his own private affair, debtor 
and creditor accounts of the concern. The 





laws regulating theatres were, by statute made | 
and provided, framed with the same legislative | 
pomp and exactitude as the whole code of | 
civil law. One of the articles propounds | 
“That the theatrical year shall commence with | 
the calendar year.” The code defines every | 
duty, and awards every degree of fine and | 
imprisonment. It took years to complete, and 
it did not receive the imperial assent until 
1812; when Napoleon signed it amidst the 
smouldering ruins of Moscow. In London, 
now that patent rights have been abolished, 
theatres suffer no further special interference 
from the State than the censorship of the) 
Chamberlain ; which, being a ridiculous thing | 
itself, is, we are happy to say, ridiculously 
exercised ; and will, in time, go the way of 
all nonsense. With this exception, English 
theatres are suffered to stand or fall by their | 
own merits, and have free liberty to make | 
exertions and enjoy whatever profit they can 
get. This difference having been duly taken 
into account, we will now proceed to details 
upon matters which belong to the routine of 
every theatre. We should not omit to state, 
however, that the twenty-five theatres of 
Paris upon which the succeeding calculations 
have been founded, are the theatres of Paris 
strictly, and do not include eight that are 
established in the liberties, or the three 
theatres of Saint-Denis, Sceaux, and Choisy- 
le-Roi. 

There are in the provinces of France eighty- 
five dramatic companies, coveritig a body of 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-five 
actors: eleven hundred and five men, and 





seven hundred and sixty women. In the 
theatres of the department of the Seine, | 
omitting those of Paris, there are eighty! 
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actors and sixty actresses. In Algeria, there 
are thirty-six French companies of actors, 
having, on an average, fourteen actors and 
eleven actresses in each, Finally, four hun- 
dred and thirty-eight actors, and three 
hundred and fifty-five actresses, are attached 
to the theatres of Paris. 

There appear also upon the stage of Paris, 
in addition to these more isolated artists, five 
hundred and fifty-two of a gregarious kind; 
members of choruses and corps de ballet, or 
pupils, and six hundred and _ ninety-eight 
supernumeraries. The total number, there- 
fore, in Paris, whose bread is earned behind 
the curtain but before the scenes, is two 
thousand and forty-three, of which number 
one thousand one hundred and forty-two are 
men, and nine hundred and one are women. 
The payments made to all these people make 
on the whole a sum, expressed in English 
money, of one hundred and forty-seven thou- 


}sand two hundred and ninety-one pounds. 


This money is distributed, of course, in pay- 
ments varying extremely in amount; from 
about forty pounds a week to a star at the 
Opéra, down to four shillings a week to a 
supernumerary at the ThéAtre Rollin. 

The payments made to singers in Paris, 
although very high, and very much higher 
than they used to be, are small in comparison 
with the price = to the same artists in 
London, ‘The whole rate of admission to the 
theatres of Paris is lower than in London, 
and the scale of salaries is lower in the same 
proportion. The dearest place in any Paris 
theatre, whether in the Opéra or the ThéAtre 
italien, costs at the box-office not more than 
eight-and-fourpence. The cheapest place, in 
the second gallery of the ThéAtre du Petit- 
Lazari, costs three-halfpence. A seat in the 
pit at the French or Italian Opéra costs three- 
and-fourpence, instead of from seven to ten 
shillings, as it is with us; at the Comédie 
Frangaise, or the Opéra Comique, it costs two 
shillings and a penny. A pit seat at the 
Vaudeville, Variétés, or the Gymnase, costs 
one-and-eightpence, and at the Odéon, one of 
the theatres supported by subvention, only a 
shilling and a halfpenny, or one franc twenty- 
five centimes. French managers, who have, 
moreover, the Right of the Indigent to pay in 
the shape of an eleventh of their gross re- 
ceipts, cannot afford London salaries. In the 
case of the Grand Opéra it is also to be taken 
into account, that it not only charges lower 
prices, but accommodates a smaller audience 
than either of the Operas in London. 

In 1713, a chief singer at the Opéra in 
Paris received a salary of sixty-two pounds 
ten shillings a year. Between 1782 and 1786 
the payment was from two to six hundred 
guineas yearly ; under the Empire, from seven 
to eight hundred. The salaries now range 
between two thousand and three thousand 
pounds a year, passing sometimes to a few hun- 
dredsbeyond, Madame Saint Huberty,a prima 
donna much applauded seventy years ago, 
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received a salary of one hundred and sixty 
guineas yearly. Madame Castellan, in 1849, 
received the same sum monthly. La Gui- 
mard, a fascinating dancer who delighted 
Paris seventy years ago, when she was in the 
full height of her success and her beauty, 
received a yearly salary of a hundred and 
eighty guineas. In 1849 Carlotta Grisi was 
paid more than twice that sum for her exer- 
tions during a quarter of a year. The per- 
manent principal tenor at the Paris Opéra, 


who is engaged for four years, dating from | 
April, 1851, receives three thousand a year} 


as his fixed salary. 

Salaries have also risen at the Comédie 
Frangaise, of which M. Regnier is’ known in 
England as a worthy representative. The 


members of the Comédie Frangaise, however, | 


are content to receive salaries below the 
market value of their talents, considering the 
loss of income more than compensated by the 
honour that belongs to their position, and 
the prospect of a retiring pension. Of such 


five, the Opéra sixteen, making in ‘all forty- 
one people whose bread is taken at the 
theatre door, in addition to those that have 
been already mentioned. 


. | 
The pay of a supernumerary varies from 


about three pounds seven shillings to three 
pounds fifteen shillings a month for men, and 
to women it is about half the former sum, or 
one pound thirteen and sixpence. Casual ser- 
vice is also done by labourers, water-carriers, 
artists’ models, and others, who are paid by 


the evening according to their fitness, at) 
rates varying from twopence-halfpenny to one | 


shilling and eightpence. Sometimes leave is 


At the Opéra, under Louis: the Sixteenth, 
supernumeraries were systematically chosen 
from among the: soldiers of the French 
Guards. 

It has been said, that there were in Paris 
seven hundred and ninety-three of the more 
individual performers—artists, as our neigh- 
bours call them. That was the number in 
the beginning of the year 1850. On the first 
of January in the present year, although two 
considerable theatres were closed, the number 
of performers in Paris had increased by 
twenty ; we reckon their number now, 
therefore, at eight hundred and _ thirteen, 
and they may be grouped in the: manner 
following :— 

Eighty-four (namely, forty-four men and 
forty women) devote themselves to tragedy 
and comedy. Two hundred and eighty-four 
(one hundred and forty-four men and one 
hundred and forty women) act in vaudevilles. 
The contrast in the numbers is instructive. 
The irregular drama is supported by eighty- 
six sons and fifty-one danghters, being one 
hundred and thirty-seven in all. There are 
one hundred and forty-six children of song, 
ninety-two being singers and fiftv-four song- 





| orchestra. 
pensioners the Comédie Frangaise has. twenty- | 





stresses. Fourteen gentlemen and forty-three 
ladies are artists in dancing. Forty men and 
twenty-four women act in pantomime, vaude- 
ville, or any miscellaneous way. Twenty-one 
men and twenty women are performers on the 
backs of horses: These make up the whole 
number of eight hundred and thirteen. 

Chorus singers, and members of the corps 
de ballet have also increased in. number 
during the last two years. According to the 
account taken in January 1852, excluding a 
hundred who are stage pupils, their number 
is five hundred and seventy-five, among whom 
the men are ina minority of twenty-five. Of 
the whole number, men and women, one 
hundred and twenty are attached to corps de 
ballet, and four hundred and fifty-five are 
chorus singers. 

We now quit the people who are living by 
their toil upon the space between the curtain 
and the scenes ; for very many others have to 
be considered. Before the curtain is the 
To the musicians there is paid 
yearly in Paris, a sum which a little exceeds 
twenty-five thousand pounds. Including the 
conductors, the whole number of musicians 


living on this fund is six hundred and thirty- 


nine. 

We have next to take into account the 
persons employed in the service of the theatre, 
at the box-oflice, money and check-takers, 
small officials, keepers, and superintendents 


| . . . 
of various kinds, sweepers and scourers, lamp- 
‘lighters, and others. Offices like these find 


occupation for about five hundred and twenty 
men and fifty-five women, for whose liveli- 
hood provision is made by payments which 


‘amount to an aggregate of about fourteen 
obtained to employ soldiers as supernumeraries | 
in military pieces in the Théftre National. | 


thousand five hundred and eighty pounds. 

In the preceding calculation account is not 
taken of the box openers. These, in the 
French theatres, are generally women. In the 
twenty-five theatres of Paris, four hundred 
and sixty-seven: women, and six men, serve 
as box-keepers. Except in the Comédie 
Frangaise and the Lazari, they receive no 
other pay than the gratuities of the public. 
At the Comédie Frangaise they buy the 
appointment, paying for it eighty-three 
pounds, six and eightpence. The salary 
they receive is at least equal to the interest 
of their money, at most twelve pounds ten 
shillings a year. The average income de- 
rived by each boxkeeper from the gratuities 
of the public in one of the largest theatres of 
Paris lees not amount to more than tweuty- 
five pounds a year, though in busy years some 
lucky women have obtained as much as eighty 
or ninety pounds. 

Still- before the curtain we have higher 
officials—stage-managers, secretaries, cashiers, 
and others—one hundred and twenty-five in 
number. To these we may add’ prompters, 
and copyists of music and manuscript, to the 
number of. fifty-five. These draw from the 
theatres for their livelihood a ‘sum of sixteen 
thousand two hundred and fifty pounds. 
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Now we will go behind the scenes: Our! 
figures deal with twenty-one theatres only ; 
for we drop two as insignificant, and two also 
whose work is supplied wholly through the 
agency of contractors. The rest have work- 
people of their own exclusively employed on 
their account, and in this' way the theatres 
give occupation to one hundred and forty 
costumiers, tailors, &c., one hundred and sixty 
machinists, eighty joiner-machinists, twenty- 
five locksmith-machinists, thirty upholsterers, 
thirty-five painters and decorators, one hun- 
dred and fifty milliners and seamstresses, and 
ten women engaged upon upholsterers’ work. 
That is to say, one hundred and sixty working 
women, and four hundred and _ seventy 
working men, Some of these are paid by the 
year—most of them by the month; and the 
annual amount distributed among them for 
their maintenance, out of the receipts taken 
from the playgoers, is twenty-four thousand 
five hundred and forty-two pounds. They 
earn simple livings.. The chief machinists get 
from forty-two to seventy-five pounds a year, 
workmen from twenty-five pounds a year to 
forty. Carpenters, joiners, &c., have about 
the same salaries as the machinists. Seam- 
stresses are paid yearly between twenty-three 
and twenty-seven pounds ; but they commonl 
| work by the day, receiving for the day’s weal 
a sum varying between a shilling and one and 
eightpence, after which many remain during 


the evening to serve as tiring-women, and they 


who do so earn an extra tenpence. All these 
people, at work for salaries varying between 
seventy-five and twenty-three pounds a year, 
_ know how to read and write ; are active and 
industrious ; toil with a good will on behalf of 
the theatre by which they are supported ; and, 
| when a new'piece ‘is in preparation, often spend 
nights in labour without thinking of com- 
| plaint. If the new piece be a spectacle, of 
course many fresh hands are employed : 
| those of which we have here spoken are 
the ordinary staff of labourers who hold 
| @ permanent position in dependence on the 
stage. 
| Then there are the keepers of coats and 
_ bonnets, sellers of play-bills, letters of opera- 
| glasses, holders of refreshment stalls, &c., 
whom it will suffice to mention: We have 
| still to add to the list of people whose: in- 
dustry is set in action by the theatres: of 
| Paris. There are painters at work for them 
| outside their walls, who add to the previous 
calculation about fifty men. There are the 
| hair-dressers and wig-makers, of whom it is 
only known concerning seventeen theatres 
| that they employ, in those capacities, forty- 
| seven men and two women, who divide among 
themselves two thousand pounds. 
_ These are the people who receive direct 
| employment. Indirect employment, by the 
_ hiring of occasional labourers, and by the 
purchase of silks, velvets, and other bravery, 
_ It would, of course, be impossible to calculate. 
It will be curious, however. to observe the 
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comparative cost of various articles of garni- 
ture, used in the way of costume. Costume 
is cheaper than it was seventy years ago. 
Though there are more bodies to dress, there 
is less to be paid now for the dressing. In 
1849, the cost of dress material at the Paris 
Opéra for a company of two hundred bodies 
was four thousand pounds, Out of this sum, 
the cost of silks, velvets, and ribbons, re- 
presents eighteen per cent; dress for the 
feet fifteen per cent., and for the head 
eleven per cent. ; woollen and cotton fabrics 
nine per cent. ; lace, embroidery, and mercers’ 
ware nine per cent.; armour and arms 
seven per cent.; gloves, &c. four per cent. ; 
and two per cent. on the cost. was incurred 
for flowers and feathers. 

Passing from the persons of the actors to 
the garniture upon the stage, we find that, in 
eight theatres, including the Opéra, the ex- 
pense on account of paint and material used 
in stage decoration, exclusive of the work- 
mens’ salaries and wages, amounted to nine 
thousand, one hundred and sixty-six pounds. 
Other accounts are also fragmentary. The 
cost of gas, oil,and other light'is known only for 
seven of the theatres, the Opéra included ; in 
these it amounts to thirteen thousand, three 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. The cost of 
warming is known: only for six theatres, 
Opéra included, and amounts in these to 
seventeen hundred and fifty pounds. Some 
managers ‘have also to pay rent for the 
theatres they occupy; it is known only of 
four such rents that they amount to ten 
thousand four hundred pounds. 

It will be evident from the above sketch 
that theatres are not, as they are sometimes 
called, temples of idleness, but mines of 
industry, in which the miners work hard at 
extremely modest wages to produce their 
glittering results. 

When we sum up the annual expenditure 
of the theatres—two hundred and _ thirty 
thousand pounds in salaries and wages, 
one hundred and twenty-five thousand in 
cost of materials and accessaries; adding to 
these the forty-one thousand, three hundred 
and seventy-five pounds taken from them in 
the name of the poor—we arrive at a total 
expense not very much under four hundred 
thousand pounds, and only about sixteen 
thousand pounds under the whole receipts. 
The receipts are; however, artificial. The 
amount of subvention granted to the five 
privileged theatres is greater than the tax 
taken from the whole twenty-five in the 
name of the poor. The theatrical till in Paris 
is robbed by the State with one hand, and 
replenished with the other, only the robbery 
is endured by all; and the’ repienishment en- 
joyed by five. The subvention to these 
amounts to a trifle more than fifty-two tliou- 
sand pounds, The poor, therefore, would be 
benefited were this money paid to them ; and 
the stage would be the better if it were not, 
after this clumsy fashion of protection, knocked 
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down by the State with one fist, and then 
dragged up with the other. 

Many directors of the Paris theatres swell 
their receipts by balls or concerts. Of these 
no account has been taken in the pre- 
ceding estimates ; but it will presently be 
seen that, without some devices of this kind, 
it would not be easy for an average manager 
in Paris to obtain for himself a decent living. 
We left the theatres just now with a gross 
balance in their favour of about sixteen 
thousand pounds. We have not, however, 
yet finished the account of their expenditure. 
They, of course, have to pay authors for the 
pieces they perform. 

There are in Paris eight or nine hundred 
authors or composers who have had one or 
more of their works presented on the stage ; 
but the number of authors or composers of the 
new pieces represented in Paris in a single year 
is about two hundred and fifty. Paris is much 
more prolific of new pieces than London, and 
the payments made by the stage of Paris on 
account of authorship form a considerable 
item in the year’s expenses. The year 1851 
may be taken as a fair sample of the rest. In 
that year the two hundred and fifty authors 
owned two hundred and seventy-three new 
pieces, of which number one hundred and 
eighty-six were vaudevilles, and thirty-two 
were pieces produced by the theatres enjoying 
part in the subvention. The method in which 
French authors are to receive payment for 
dramatic works has been practically subject 
to much fluctuation, and great discussion has 
been held upon its theory. The rights of 
authors, in the case of the Opéra, the Comédie 
Frangaise, and the Opéra Comique, are now 
established upon a system fixed by authority. 
For other theatres, a scale has been fixed by 
the Association of Dramatic Authors, and 
generally accepted by the managers. The 
following are now the author's dues upon 
each night’s performance of his piece. We 
express the larger sums of money in round 
numbers, by addition or subtraction in each 
case of a few odd shillings. 

At the Opéra. For an opera in five acts: 
for each of the first forty representations, 
twenty guineas ; for every subsequent repre- 
sentation, eight guineas. For an opera in 
three acts, the two rates of payment are 
fourteen pounds and seven pounds. A ballet 
in three acts, seven pounds, and then two 
pounds. A ballet in one act, four guineas, 
and then one pound five : 

At the Comédie Frangaise. A twelfth of 
the gross receipts (after deducting the Right 
of the Indigent) for pieces in five and four 
acts ; an eighteenth for pieces in three acts. 
A twenty-fourth for pieces in two acts or one 
act : 

At the Opéra Comique. After deducting 
the tax for the poor, an eighth-and-a-half, that 
is to say, two-seventeenths of the receipts, for 
pieces in three acts : 


At the Odéon, Vaudeville, Variétés, Gym- 
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nase, and Palais Royal, twelve per cent. on 
the gross receipts. At the Gaité, Ambigu, 
and Porte Saint Martin, ten per cent : 

At the ThéAtre National, one pound thir- 
teen shillings and fourpence nighth ; for a long 
piece, and one pound ten shillings for pieces 
in three acts, during the first twenty-five 
representations, and one pound for each sub- 
sequent performance. Fifteen shillings a 
night for pieces in two acts ; ten shillings and 
tenpence for pieces in one act. 

At the instigation of Beaumarchais, the 
dramatic authors had combined before 1791 
to exact their dues of the players. A society 
was formed in 1794, afterwards reconstituted, 
and, finally, in 1829, there was formed the 
existing Association of Dramatic Authors and 
Composers. The Association protects its 
nein, ag collects through special agents— 
charging moderate commission—authors’ dues, 
and sets aside a charitable fund, for aid of 
decayed members, or of widows and orphans 
of those who are deceased. The whole 
amount received by authors from the stage of 
Paris is about twenty-eight thousand pounds 
a year. The whole stage in the provinces 
yields to them about seven thousand more, 
In addition to this they have, of course, 
the copyright of their manuscripts, certain 
fees called primes de lecture, and the right of 
signing—every night when their ‘am ke are 
acted —a fixed number of free admissions, 
which are sold at a price lower than that 
of the tickets issued by the theatre, and 
produce an additional fund of profit to the 
authors, which is not by any means to be 
despised. It adds to their aggregate of pay- 
ments no less a sum than sixteen or seventeen 
thousand pounds a year. 

To the credit of the actors we should not 
omit to say, that they have established among 
themselves a most prosperous benefit society, 
in the shape of an Association of Dramatic 
Artists, to which even the poorest actor of the 
provinces endeavours to contribute. By means 
of this Association, the French actors snatch 
their poorer brethren out of debt and diffi- 
culty, extricate their clothes and property 
from pawn, assist the weak, pension the aged, 
and do all that can be done by the most 
earnest exertion to alleviate the burdens in- 
cident to a profession that is in few cases well 
paid, and liable in all cases to much uncer- 
tainty. Of this Association there were, in 
May 1851, two thousand five hundred mem- 
bers. It has now an income of five thousand 
a year, derived partly from subscriptions, 
artly from gifts, a ball, participation in a 
ottery, a small Government allocation, and 
such other ideas as an active committee can 
The members of the committee— 
who are at the head of their profession 
—do not grudge time or labour, but meet 
as often as seventy or eighty times in the 
ear. 

There is no idleness in all this. There is 
abundance of good feeling, abundance of hard 


suggest. 
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work ; there is a minute division of the pro- | Grice, with the most wonderful presence of 


ceeds of ‘the public patronage among indus- 
trious people in all ranks, giving to each a 
living, and to very few more than enough. 
Truly, then, we may pay our money for 
amusement at the theatre with a sincere good 
will, if we will only think of the results that 
are obtained out of a little figuring upon the 
stage. 


CHIPS. 


A TIGER’S JAWS. 

GricE (a man of the 26th, stationed here) 
and I obtained two-and-a-half months’ leave 
on purpose to kill tigers, panthers, and bears. 
Having made our preparations for the jungle, 
we started on the nineteenth of March with 
a fine band; consisting of one big drum, one 
big bell, four small drums, and a pair of 
pistols always loaded with coarse powder, 
and being continually let off. The noise of 
this concert was suilicient to frighten any 
animals out of the jungle; and, when it was 
not, we had also some twenty or thirty men 
to set up a supplementary yell. I should like 


you to have heard our band turning a} 


corner amongst the hills! Our battery con- 
sisted of ten double guns—some rifles, the 
others smooth-bored—and two brace of pistols. 
We did not commence shooting until the 
twentieth, when we began at about nine in 
the morning; our plan being always to go 
some half-a-mile before the beaters; and, 
having placed ourselves in some likely spot, 
to sit quietly, and (if possible) concealed, until 
they had beaten up to us. Owing to rain, we 
saw nothing until the twenty-second ; when, 
having walked some five miles, we perched 
ourselves, guns and all, on a small tree, and 
put the beaters in. We had been in the tree 
about twenty minutes, when Grice whispered 
to me, “‘liger!” I saw her almost at the 
same moment: we fired four barrels, all of 
which took effect. She charged with frightful 
speed right under the tree in which we were 
sitting, and was into the jungle in a moment, 
Immediately after this, a peacock began 
calling, a sure sign of a tiger being near ; and, 
sure enough, in another minute out came a 
small cub about the size of a dog ; this, Grice 
shot. We then began the ticklish work of 
“following up,” generally done on elephants ; 
but, not being rich enough to sport them, we 
were forced to go on foot. We traced our 
prey about half a mile into the jungle, which 
was so thick that one could not see more than 
ten yards ahead. I separated some six or 
seven yards from Grice, and was in the act 
of looking down close to the ground, when I 
heard a frightful roar ; and, before I had time 
literally to cock one barrel ({ had imprudently 
gone into the jungle with my piece on half- 
cock), I felt myself jammed in the brute’s 
jaws. She carried me about ten yards. My 
face, I believe, was touching her cheek, when 





mind, put two bullets into her ear. She 
dropped, but still held me. Grice ran up, 
and before she was actually dead, pulled me 
out of her mouth. 

I am told that there was not two inches of 
space between my head and the spot where 
the bullets hit. Had Grice’s hand shaken, 
I should probably have been shot through the 
head, as he had a very small mark to fire at. 
I was perfectly conscious when pulled out of 
the brute’s mouth. 

The skin, of course, I keep as a trophy— 
it is nearly twelve feet long. The accident 
occurred fifty miles from camp ; and if it had 
not been for Grice, God knows how [I 
should ever have been taken back ; but he is 
well known by the natives; in fact they are 
afraid of him (his nickname is “ Tiger Grice,”), 
and he told them they would be well paid if they 
carried me to the next town, Jaat, about 
twelve miles off. After some little arrange- 
ment, they carried me on my bed to Jaat, 
where Grice is almost worshipped, on account 
of having last; year killed a tigress which had 
at different times killed twenty-four of the 
villagers, and at the time Grice shot her, she 
was in the act of eating an unfortunate woman. 
Twenty-four men were sent out from camp 
with a palanquin, to meet me. Grice rode 
all night by my side, and accompanied me till 
within two miles of camp, when he went back 
again to go on with his sport. It ismore than 
a month since he has been heard of, but I 
hope he is all right. I suffered great agony, 
from the moment I was bitten. My mother was 
always anxious about all her children’s con- 
stitutions ; well, a very clever doctor told me 
that if I had not had au iron constitution it 
would have gone very hard with me. Iam 
perfectly convalescent, walk about, and go out 
every evening in a kulkee ; the wounds are 
healing, but it is irritable to have one’s arm 
continually slung up. I should like very much 
to send the skin to England, but it is very 
large, and would be difficult to pack up ; other- 
wise, it would make a nice rug. 


LLOYD'S LIST. 


A CORRESPONDENT informs us that the 
statement in the article on Underwriting, 
in our number of the 4th inst. that the 
oldest published Lloyd’s List in existence 
bears date 1745 and is in possession of the 
Committee of Lloyd’s, is incorrect ;—that 
gentleman possessing, he writes, a volume 
for the year 1740, commencing with No. 
560, dated Friday, January 2, 1740, and 
concluding with No. 658, Friday, December 
25, 174i, wanting one number to com- 
plete the year. ‘These all bear the follow- 
ing heading : “ This List, which was formerly 
published once a week, will now continue to 
be published every T'uesday and Friday, with 


| the addition of the Stocks, Course of Exchange, 
We, 


Subscriptions are taken in at three 
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shillings per quarter at the Bar of Lloyd’s 
Coffee-House in Lombard Street. Such 
Gentlemen as are willing to encourage this 
Undertaking, shall have them carefully 
deliver’d according to their directions.” 


BELGIAN BRISKNESS. 


LaTELY it was my duty to proceed to Bel- 
gium on a mission, the nature of which 
rendered it necessary that I should transmit 
frequent despatches to London the instant 
they were written. My avocations did not 
commence, however, for a week after my 
arrival, and meantime I had full leisure to 
see how railways were managed in the Low 
Countries : not by any means for the first time, 
but with more careand closer scrutiny—arising 
from the business I had to undertake—than I 
bestowed on such matters while travelling 
merely for pleasure. There was at the time 
a regular glut of English railway murders. 
As sure as Galignani or The Times arrived, 
there was adiurnal report of death and inquest. 
Locomotives appeared to be eternally waiting 
round corners to drop into antagonistic trains. 
Ash-pans, and driving wheels, and connecting 
gear were continualiy indulging in vagaries, 
generally ending in the destruction of human 
life; and when that mechanism failed, guards, 
drivers, stokers, and pointsmen seemed to have 
entered into a grand conspiracy for the pro- 
motion of murder and its usual sequence, 
suicide. It was enough, therefore, to make 
the slow pace of the Belgian trains pardon- 
able, when it was seen how higher velocity 
on the English railways was productive of 
insecurity for life and limb. A vast propor- 
tion of our countrymen have travelled over 
these Belgian lines on their way to the Rhine 
or to the glorious old city of Flanders. Nearly 
every one is familiar with those smooth, 
straight roads running between the everlast- 
ing rowsof poplar and ash, by fat rich meadows 
and corn fields—striking through swampy 
hollows, across black-looking canals or rivers 
which seem to have very serious thoughts 
of stopping in their course every moment, and 
skirting by white villas with the uniform 
vista opening between the trees to a fine view 
of a duck-pond or towing-path, or huge towns 
sleeping over the thoughts of their ancient 
power and renown, and reposing quietly, like 
tired giants, under the shadow of their noble 
cathedrals. Weareall familiar with the warlike 
looking guards —all moustache, gold-lace, 
and wonderful initial letters in embroidery— 
who blow their horns with military gusto to 
give signal to the hairy engineers; and on 
féte days we have been astonished to see a 
chef de la station turn out in cocked hat, with 
sword by his side, and spurs and _ tinsel 
enough to emblazon a Lord Mayor’s Marshal- 
man. We have grumbled over the change 





[Condueted by | 


covered all over with little bits of yellow | 
tickets. Much, too, no doubt, have most of | 
us lamented over the disappearance of the 
little counterfoils, the production of which 
will alone enable us to effect a meeting 
with our property, and denounced the for- 
malities of the authorities, which lead, how- 
ever, it must be confessed, tc great security 
in transmitting articles of value. But did 
any of your gentle readers ever try to send a 
parcel by rail? Were his or her temper as 
placid as Patient Grisel’s, it would be very soon 
roused out of all gentleness ; for, assuredly, 
a system so tedious and annoying as that 
which has been devised by the wisdom 
of the Belgian State in that respect, never 
drove men into petty treason against the 
powers that be, and to)the use of forcible, 
but unseemly, expletives. For the guidance 
and warning of my good countrymen, I will 
give them a specimen of Belgiati briskness, | 
by describing how, according to my ex- | 
perience, they send parcels in that slow-going 
country. 

In England it is usual, in certain cases, to 
forward important despatches as parcels by 
the fast trains instead of sending them 
as letters, because the delays incidental, 
to the post-office are obviated, and a small | 
gratuity ensures a much earlier delivery | 
than if the despatch was put into a letter- | 
box. This, moreover, also leaves more | 
time to write before the departure of the 
train. 

All that any person engaged in such busi- 
ness as mine would have to do in England | 
would be, to book his parcel at the station a | 
few minutes before the train started. Acting 
on the notion that things would be managed 
much in the same way in Belgium, I repaired 
about half-an-hour before the starting of the 
evening train to the office, where I was horri- 
fied to learn that my parcel could not be sent 
by that despatch. 

“ Why ?—am I not in time ?” 

“Oertainly not! By the regulations, this 
parcel ought to be here six hours before the 
train starts ; indeed, it is safer to have it 
here a clear day before.” 

It was in vain that the nature and the 
importance of the parcel was explained to the 
chef du bureau. He stroked his moustaches, 
and placidly appealed to the regulations. 
So at last, I slunk back into town, con- 
vinced of the superiority of the post in 
Belgium, although there was still some 
time to be saved if I could send off the 
parcel by the early morning train, at six 
o'clock. 

In order to make all sure about the six hours’ 
law, I resolved to book my unlucky parcel 
that night, and went accordingly to the office 


ito which I had been referred by the chef for 


the conveyance of railway parcels. Imagine 


|my horror, on being politely told by the very 
of carriages, the constant inspection of tickets, | 
and the abstraction of our baggage to be! 


civil clerk in command, that it was quite im- 
possible to book it. I fear I had recourse to 
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the bad habit which our men were prone to! 
in Flanders, according to Toby Shandy, before ' 
I collected myself to inquire the reason why. | 
I was clean dead against the regulations. The 
chef de la station could not have known I had 
not procured my papers when he referred me 
to the chef du bureau. If Monsieur would | 
kindly look to the wall behind, he would see 
what were the conditions under which parcels | 
were to be conveyed by railway. I turned, 
and there indeed was a manifesto in French 
and choice Flemish, with as many considérants 
in it as if it had come from the pen of the) 
President, or from a Prefet bullying a news- 
paper editor, implying that M. Van Vogelbeke, 
Minister of the Interior, being greatly im- 
pressed with the general utility of railways ; 
believing that they facilitated intercourse, 
and that locomotives were faster than mail- 
coaches ; thinking it desirable to let people 
travel thereupon, and being also. persuaded 
that it would be advantageous to the public 
if they were allowed to send. small parcels 
by fast trains, had, under some two dozen 
heads, devised and invented certain regula- 
tions there following, for the: speedy and safe 
transmission of such small parcels, -With | 
much painful study did I master the sub- 
stance of M. Van Vogelbeke’s regulations; 
and, turning back again to the civil clerk— 
who evidently thought I ought to murmur out 
my applause of the sagacity of the minister, 
und the excellence of the regulations—I 
demanded the papers; which, as I learned 
from the Vogelbekian Code, were absolutely 
indispensable, under the most terrible penal- 
ties, before the tiniest parcel could be received 





at any Belgian station. 

The clerk presented me with the documents, 
and I immediately returned with them to 
my private room in the hotel, locked my 
door, trimmed my wax-lights, and applied 
myself to study their purport. How the 
time passed I.know not; but it:was with a 
pale and haggard face that, several hours 
after, I rose from the perusal of these sybilline 
leaves. They were only two in number ; but 
they were as full of horrors as a page of the 
Newgate Calendar. I seriously think of for- 
warding them to the Cambridge Examiners, 
to be used for the wranglers ; I quite 
despair of describing them, but, in pity to 
my fellow-countrymen, I will make .the 
attempt. 

Know then that these papers are about one 
foot long, and eight: inches broad. The first 
is called the Déclaration. It is ruled in 
twelve spaces, with headings in French and 
German, and is dotted all over with little 
letters and numerals—Zug no. ; train no., 
&ec. All the blanks after “no.” (for nwméro or 
number) to be filled up in the most rigid way. 
Tt is headed Chemin de Fer, Transports 
Intervationaux, &e. First, you must fill up 
the station from which your parcel is to be 
forwarded, next ‘that to which it is to go. 
Next comes a statement for the Custom- 


house “concerning the merchandises here- 
after designated, sent the day of at 
o’clock, by the train No. , of 
o’clock, along with the paper numbered . 
In one column you put the name of the sender 
(Empfainger); in another, the number of 
parcels, singular or plural, written at full 
length; in another, the quality of the parcel ; 
in another, the marks upon it; in another, 
the designating number of each parcel, to be 
selected by the sender at discretion; in 
anotuer, the weight of the parcel. The same 
process is to be performed in a less minute 
space in the next two columns for Goods 
(Giiter). Then come three more columns, 
devoted to the description of the waggons, 
French, Belgian, or Rhenish, by which the 
hapless parcel is to be conveyed; and then 
comes a large column for “observations” 
(Bemerkungen)—which, certainly, would not 


|have been very complimentary in my case. 


Having filled in all these particulars, made 
your Bemerkungen, and written your name and 
the date at the end of the sheet, you must get 


isealing-wax and place your seal over the 


name, said seal to correspond with that 
which is on your parcel. You must then 
number and mark your parcel in accordance 
with the account in the declaration. Thus 
ends process number one. Paper No. 2 is the 
same size as the former, printed in blue also, 
and ruled in nine columns. On the back-of it 
isa most uninteresting extract from the Livret 
réglementaire, relating to the transmission of 
parcels, baggage, and merchandise. This 
is headed Lordereau d’ expédition, and is 
printed in French only, but is quite as full of 
little marks and letters as the other. Well; 
first you must fill in the name of the sender ; 
then that of the receiver. Then come Docu- 
ments a& la suite de Vexpédition, Passavants, 
acquits & caution, &ec., each one to itself on a 
separate line. After this is a column of 
Détail de frais et port, with three little sub- 
divisions for items ; another column for the 
designation of ‘the parcel; another for the 
marks; another for the number of parcels ; 
another for the private number marked on 
each parcel. Then comes a column for mer- 
chandise ; another for the weight, and another 
for a total. Having filled up these, you clap 
your seal in the centre of the paper, direct 
it at bottom, sign your name, and your 
labours cease for the time. 

When mine were over, I repaired to the 
Chief Office. It-was closed ; but the polite clerk 
was smoking a powerful cigar on the door-step, 
his head enveloped in a magnificent cream- 
coloured cap, with a gold band and patent- 
leather peak ; his feet endued with gorgeous 
slippers, and his-person covered with a grace- 
ful, but:rather unclean, blouse. He informed 
me it was quite “contrary to the regulations ” 
to take in a parcel after the office was closed ; 
in fact, it could not be done ; and, though 
sensibly afflicted on my account, grieved, 
indeed, to the bottom of his soul, he could 
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not, dared not, take in my little miserable 
Coli, which, by this time, I began to look 
upon with loathing unutterable. 

As I was retracing my steps to the hotel in 
despair, he called after me, and gave me to 
understand, that though he couldn’t take the 
parcel at the office, it was probable, if I 
went down to the railway station half an 
hour before the train started, I might prevail 
on the chef to send it for me ; “though,” he 
added “ it is quite contrary to the regulations.” 
The train started at six o’clock in the morning. 


The station was outsidetheramparts. In order | 
to be there at half-past five, it was necessary 


for me to get up at half-past four at farthest. 
Could I depend on the servants to call me? 
Alas, experience answered sharply and deci- 
sively, No!—I knew how often I had been 
“marked ” for six and called at nine—not by 
the waiter, but by the bell for breakfast—and 
I remembered that no one ever was awoke 
when he desired at a Belgian hotel, unless 
he was going to leave early, and they feared 
he would run off without settling the bill. 
There was nothing for it, but to sit up over 
strong coffee and cigars. And so, to while 


away the hours, I opened my parcel and in- 
terpolated my despatch till it was unreadable, 
and then had to write it over again, by which, 
and sundry other expedients, I managed to 
keep awake hour after hour till the chimes of | 
the cathedral warned me it was time to sally 


forth. Stealing out of the great porte-cochére, | 


I passed through the silent streets—deserted 
by all save the little lads in soldiers’ clothes 
glaring out with goggle sleepy eyes from 
their sentry-boxes by the great white jail-like 
looking houses belonging to Government de- 
partments, and watching for their “ reliefs,’— 
and crossed the drawbridge and porte of the 
octroi, where the Custom-house people had 
just been roused into life by the approach of 
a cabbage cart, which they were drawn up 
to receive in hostile array. 

It was a little after five when I arrived 
at the station, Coli in hand, and, with the 
exception of two more little soldiers propped 
up by their big firelocks, and regarding me 
as though I was going to run off with a 
locomotive, not a soul was visible. In vain I 
flattened my nose against the glass of every 
accessible window till I was warned off by 
the irritated infantry—no one was stirring. 
So I took a meditative stroll by the moat 
of the town, watched the little eels wriggling 
through the mud, and made acquaintance with 
a few Belgian ducks of dignified demeanour, 
though of familiar hawits, and then returned 
to the charge. 

This time I was more fortunate, for I caught 
a glimpse of a man through a window, and 
knocked at an adjoining door until it was 
opened by a very cross-looking personage, 
with scrubby moustache and dirty face, who 
told me he was clerk in the very department 
I sought. When led to his bureau I briefly 
stated my business, and produced my Coli and 


accompanying credentials. 
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Judge again or 
my horror when, after a cursory glance at 


| them and me, the fierce clerk, in an abrupt 


tone, informed me the “Coli could not be 


| forwarded by that train—it must wait till the 
jafternoon, when it would be forwarded by 


Ostend.” To all my entreaties, expostulations, 


}and explanations, the fierce clerk had one 
janswer: “ It was contrary to the regulations.” 
| But he added that his chef would be at the 


office speedily ; and if I liked to wait I could 
see what he would do. Very soon after, the 
chef made his appearance ; but, alas! he only 
confirmed the decision of his clerk—My Coli 
couldn’t go by that train. 

“But it is the only train I want it to 
go by.” 

“ Cela fait rien. Monsieur must know that 
it is contrary to the regulations to send a 
parcel to England by any route but the Bel- 
gian one of Ostend.” 

“But surely, when I tell you the sole object 
I have is to send it by Calais, you will allow 
me to forward it by this train, which goes on 
to Calais.” 

“Impossible ; we have no convention with 
France for the carriage of anything but 
mails.” 

“Do you mean to say, sir, that my Coli will 
be stopped at the French frontier ?” 

“ Ah, that I cannot tell, Monsieur ; but it 
cannot—according to the regulations—go by 
this train, as we have no convention for the 
carriage of small parcels with France.” 

“ Could he not let it go to the frontier ?” 

No, he was bound by the regulations, and 
it would be contrary to the eternal regula- 
tions. Meantime the train was ready to start. 
I waxed eloquent. I appealed to him as a man, 
as a Christian, as a cosmopolite, as a Belgian, 
as achef. He was impregnable. He was a 
fellow who would have laughed at Demos- 
thenes. He bowed to me. He took snuff. 
He blew his nose. He gazed at me with a 
calm, vacant self-possession during my finest 
passages. I offered two hundred francs to 
any one who would take my parcel to Calais, 
and to pay his expenses. 

“Tt was a noble, generous, princely offer ; 
but, alas, no one could accept it—Ah! pardon! 
Mathieu ! Ma-thieu ! Ma-a-thieu!” And here 
the chef ran across the line after a delinquent 
official, with whom he speedily grappled in 
warm controversy. The guard blew his cracked 
horn, an answering blast came from the front 
of the train, and off went the carriage, while 
I was left lamenting. I was stopped at the 
octroi. 

“ Had Monsieur anything to declare?” 

I offered them my parcel. They gracefully, 
but decidedly rejected it. On reaching my 
hotel, driven from despair to recklessness, I 
put my parcel in the fire; though, half 
an hour before, I would not have done so for 
fifty pounds. ‘ 

And this is the brisk way in which they 
deal with express parcels in Belgium, 
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